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PREFACE. 



Db. Ernest Ruthardt, of Breslaa, published, in the 
year 1839, a amall yolnme, proposing improvements in 
the method of teaching the Latin and Greek classics, as 
the result of much experience both on his own part and 
on that of several of his literary friends. The Prussian 
Minister of Education was so pleased with it as to order 
a copy for every gymnasium in the kingdom. He, at 
the same time, requested the teachers to direct their at- 
tention to the subject, and, afterwards, to express their 
opinions upon it. The consequence has been a very gen- 
eral approbation of the method, and its adoption in about 
a hundred gymnuia. 

In 1841, the author published the work in an enlarged 
form, in which he made use of numerous suggestions 
from different teachers, and reviewers in the critical jour- 
nals. It is from this work that the general principles 
have been taken which are now presented to the public. 
It was deemed proper, however, to draw up a summary 
of them in an independent form, and to make such mod- 
ifications as to adapt the system to the condition of 
American schools. 

As the author's Loci Memonales^ or passages from the 
Latin classics, selected for the purpose of exemplifying 
the system, were not the result of so much labor as the 
other work, the undertaking of Professors Meiring and 
lUmacly, of Daren, to examine the writings of Cicero 
for the purpose of making a more careful and perfect 
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■election, was hailed by the teachen in the German 
gymnasia as an acceptable service. The public expecta- 
tion has not been disappointed. The volume prepared 
by them is a collection of geinh. A second edition, with 
a careful revision of the text and the orthography, ap- 
peared in 1843, from which all the selections hero pre- 
sented, except the last, are taken; 

At the imggestion of several distingukhed teiibhers in 
Boston and vicinity, to whose inspection the Wdrk has 
been subinifted, some further aid than was originally 
contemplated has been hesitatingly rendered to young 
teachers, by prefixing to the Latin selections a few pages 
of notes, or exercises, as illustrations of the manner of 
teaching. Those who do not need them will pass them 
by ; and others, who cannot regard them as specimens, 
will accept them as hints. 

By the advice of the same gentlemen, a few simpler 
sentences from Cicero have been placed at the end of 
these notes, and before the other selections, fbr the ben- 
efit of younger pupils. 

An examination of the plan of instruction will show 
that a glossary, and complete body of notes, by way of 
commentary, to render the study easy, would, in a great 
measure, defeat the end proposed . The process of making 
out the meaning constitutes the most important part of 
the pupil's employment, as well as the teacher's. In 
languages, no less than in mathematics, those commen- 
taries, which give to the student the result without the 
labor of the process, are ruinous to scholanhip. 

B. 8. 

NxwToir, May 1, 1844. 
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PLAN OF INSTRUCTION. 



The plan of instruction presented in the fol- 
lowing pages is only in a modified sense original. 
This circumstance, however, so far from being 
an objection to the system, will be regarded, by 
men of reflection, as presumptive evidence in its 
favor. Indeed, of the many revolutions that 
have taken place in the mode of education, few 
have proved to be of permanent utility. In the 
plan which is about to be submitted, the ground- 
work of good existing methods is supposed to 
remain, while the various improvements of 
modern times are combined and systematized 
according to one leading principle. To pretend 
that there is any thing new in committing choice 
specimens from the Latin or Greek classics to 
memory, or in arranging studies, with a regular 
gradation, from the simpler elements to the more 

1 
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difficult combinations, or in selecting a small part 
of classical literature, and making the thorough 
study of it an introduction to the remainder, 
would be preposterous. The merit of .Dr. Rut- 
hardt, the author of the system, consists rather 
in tracing all these and other similar improve- 
• ments to a radical principle, and in devising a 
way for carrying it out in practice, with unity of 
purpose and symmetry of form. 

A moderate quantity of the purest and best 
Latin prose, in selections, is made the basis of 
the pupiPs knowledge of the language. The 
selections are arranged systematically, both with 
reference to the subjects and to the construction 
of sentences. The study of these is to com- 
mence simultaneously with that of the grammar, 
and to be carried on, first by an ordinary prepa- 
ration on them, then by committing them to 
memory, and finally by very frequent reviews. 
What is thus learned is to be made the life and 
soul of all grammatical instruction, the germ of 
all future acquisitions in the language. The 
author's fundamental principle is thus pointedly 
expressed in his own words : " What we need is 
solid ground to stand upon that we can call our 
own, of which we can never be sure, except 
when it is under our feet rather than under our 
eye." 
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The demand which, very early after the 
revival of learning, was made by the masters 
of modern Latin composition, that a store of 
classical Latinity should be treasured up in the 
memory for future use, has always been allowed. 
But the execution of the design has been uni- 
formly attended with great difficulty. If the 
young pupil load his memory with that which he 
does not yet know how to apply in practice, he 
will be obliged either to pass from one subject to 
another, learning much, and, at the same time, 
forgetting much, or to carry, for many years, a 
cumbrous aggregate of disconnected matter in 
his memory, not only with great effort, but with- 
out the encouragement resulting from seeing its 
use. If, on the other hand, he wait till a later 
period, so that he may be able to apply his 
acquisitions as fast as they are made, he will 
lose the most favorable time for employing the 
memory, and be obliged to consume half of his 
maturer years in making preparation for the 
remainder. 

It is believed that not far from a hundred 
pages can be selected, mostly in short and per- 
fect sentences, from the works of Cicero, which 
shall contain the substance of the ordinary forms 
and constructions of the Latin language. The 
perfect mastery of all the principles involved in 
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these, would not only secure the most exact 
mental discipline, but lay the most solid founda- 
tion for future attainments in philology. It 
would place one, as it were, in the capital of a 
country, and render it easy for him to make 
excursions in any direction, at pleasure. Such 
a mode of procedure would fix in the mind a 
definite standard of Latinity, by which corrup- 
tions, archaisms, and poetic forms could, with 
ease and certainty, be detected. Furthermore, 
acquisitions once made, would, by means of 
various repetitions and new investigations, be 
securely retained. What would seem to be lost 
in surface would be made up in depth. The 
language would insinuate itself more readily 
and be more intimately blended with all one's 
habits of thought. Its grammar and idiom 
would soon have little or nothing of a foreign 
air. Common words and common forms of 
expression would have that precedence of others 
which is their birthright, and a much earlier 
^facility and pleasure in reading would be one of 
the immediate consequences. In our element- 
ary grammars, the examples are not drawn 
chiefly from the prose writers of the golden 
age, but promiscuously from different writers of 
almost every age, and the deviations from the 
common standard of Latin construction are 
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rarely pointed out. In the course of reading, 
too, pursued in maQy schools, a boy is intro- 
duced to the study of the poetic delicacies of a 
language before he has sufficient knowledge to 
make out the sense of the simplest prose, or, 
what is no less absurd, to the rhetorical style 
employed in the highest strains of oratory, 
before a grammatical blunder, or a barbarism of 
the coarsest sort could be detected. Many such 
evils which have sometimes crept into our Latin 
schools, and which have often been lamented as 
incurable, find, in no small degree, a remedy in 
the course of instruction here prescribed. 

In estimating the merits of such a system, it 
is important not to confound the principles 
which apply to the mature scholar with those 
which ought to be inculcated upon the begin- 
ner. The method best adapted to discipline the 
powers of the latter, would, if adopted by the 
former, lead to limited and partial views. On 
the other hand, the extensive reading of Latin 
authors, which is indispensable to the critic, 
would lead to nothing but shallowness and con- 
fusion with the young pupil. In acquiring the 
elements of knowledge, it is not so much expan- 
siveness that is wanted, as accuracy. A narrow 
compass of vision is most favorable to that close 
inspection and nice observation which must be 

1* 
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made the starting-point in all elementary in- 
struction. When the pupil shall have learned 
perfectly the more common elements of gram- 
mar, hy studying, committing to memory, and 
re-investigating again and again a suitable quan- 
tity of well chosen Latin prose, he will be 
found to possess a feeling of assurance and a 
consciousness of power, that will render the 
exertion of his faculties in the study of the 
language a delight rather than a task. . Nor 
. will he merely escape the unwelcome conviction 
that he is daily loosing his hold upon his early 
acquisitions, or the oppressiveness of the attempt 
to retain more than his memory can grasp, but 
his perfect familiarity with what he has treasured 
up will lead to a discovery of its uses in a mul- 
tiplicity of instances that would otherwise pass 
unnoticed. The entire amount of elementary 
study ought, therefore, to be concentrated, and 
kept within narrow bounds, so that none of 
the acquisitions made, can, for a moment, be 
out of reach. When the simplest principles are 
not only comprehended but deeply fixed in the 
mind, the circle of knowledge can be gradually 
enlarged. This last step, however, must always 
be taken with much care, in order that the 
accessory matter may have an organic connec- 
tion with the original germ, and receive vitality 
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from it. Instead of dismissing preceding lessons 
on advancing to others, the learner should con- 
stantly be led back to a reconsideration of the 
former, that he may trace out more perfectly 
their connections with the latter, and penetrate 
more deeply into their nature and spirit. In no 
other way can he bring his successive attain- 
ments under one complete view, or remain 
undisputed master of the field he has won. 

As to the exercise of the memory, it is well 
known that it precedes, in the order of nature, 
that of most of the other mental faculties. It 
may therefore be vigorously employed while 
they are but just beginning to be developed. It 
is but following the law of nature, to employ 
the memory early upon materials that are 
adapted to prepare the way for other and higher 
exercises of the mind. The reciprocal influence 
of these faculties upon each other will be obvious 
upon a moment's consideration. The process of 
the memory is threefold, the clear apprehension 
of the subject, the act of fixing it deeply in the 
mind, and the power of recalling it at pleasure. 
The memory, therefore, involves the employ- 
ment of the intellect, and the exercise of the 
intellect essentially aids the memory. Now the 
method of instruction here described is in har- 
mony with these facts. At the commencement 
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of the course of study the memory is fully 
employed, but the understanding is gradually 
brought into exercise, and the transition from 
the one to the other is natural and easy. From 
all that has been said, it will appear, that neither 
the amount of what is committed to memory, nor 
a mechanical familiarity with set phrases can be 
our principal aim. The end proposed \^11 be 
brought more distinctly to view by attention to 
the following inquiries : 

What materials from the works written in the 
Latin language, should be chosen to constitute 
the basis of elementary instruction ? We have 
abundant experience to show how unsafe it is to 
trust even the best modern writers of Latin, to 
give us their own compositions as a specimen of 
classical literature. Much time has been lost, 
if not worse than lost, in attempting to learn 
pure Latin from a corrupt source. It is true, 
we are not to seek among the remains of Roman 
literature for a work written with a view to fur- 
nishing us with a complete course of elementary 
reading. The best that can be done, is to select 
single but perfect sentences, and classify them, 
according to the wants of the pupil. The selec- 
tions, however, must not be made indiscriminate- 
ly from whatever may chance to have been 
written by the ancients. If the good and the 
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bad, the obsolete forms and the later, and all the 
varieties of style, were to be thrown together, 
such a motley mixture could not fail to produce 
confusion in the mind of the pupil at the very 
outset. A definite period of Roman literature 
should be chosen, — ^which can be no other than 
the golden age ; a particular kind of composition, 
— ^which would, of course, be simple prose ; and 
the style of some one writer, or at most, two or 
three writers, who best represent the true genius 
of the Soman language, and no writer has a 
better claim to this distinction than Cicero. 
Selections even from his works, may not be 
made at random. Only those passages can be 
adopted, which are simple and natural, and yet 
so rich in grammatical principles that they may 
be constantly resorted to for illustration. They 
should, furthermore-, convey ideas and sentiments 
of such intrinsic value, that one's interest in 
them will not be lost by frequent repetition. In 
a word, nothing deserves a place in such a col* 
lection, except that which, both in respect to the 
idea and the form of expression, is worth remem- 
bering to the* end of life. 

How large an amount of Latin will need to 
be learned in the way proposed, in order to the 
happiest result? No exact measure can be 
given of what is required for this purpose. It 
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can only be said in general terms, that less than 
would be adequate to a full representation of all 
the forms and constructions which commonly 
occur in simple classic prose would fail to se- 
cure the object in view; while it would be 
unsafe, on the other hand, to attempt to crowd 
into the memory more than it can securely 
retain through life. The estimate will vary, 
partly according to the nature of the selections, 
as they may be more or less judiciously made, 
and partly according to the skill and invention 
of the teacher, as he may be more or less fertile 
in drawing out from a passage the grammatical 
principles contained in it or suggested by it. 

What method should be adopted for fixing the 
selections in the memory ? Clearly, that which 
gives fullest play to all the powers of the mind. 
Artificial mnemonic aids are worse than useless, 
inasmuch as they produce an unthinking, me- 
chanical familiarity with mere words, a pitiable 
substitute for knowledge, and repress the exer- 
cise of the judgment and the taste. The object 
of studying Latin is not the power of rehearsal, 
but an accurate knowledge of the' facts, and a 
comprehension of the principles of the language. 
The rules which should regulate the employ- 
ment of the memory in general, will be explained 
in another connection. 
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It is not the least of the advantages of this 
method, that it requires the teacher to go through 
the same process with the pupil. One of the 
principal hindrances to successful teaching is the 
want of sympathy between teacher and pupil. 
Where one's knowledge is of so long standing 
that the ardor of acquisition is lost and the pro- 
cesses by which it was made forgotten, some 
fresh study to revive old impressions and awaken 
new interest, becomes indispensable. Other 
things being equal, that individual who is himself 
making the most rapid progress in his studies, 
will impart the most interest to his pupils. Fire 
cannot communicate itself ailer it haa, gone out. 
Besides, it is now pretty generally conceded that 
neither long lessons learned from books by private 
study, nor instruction given by formal dictation 
is adapted to a young pupil. He needs shorter 
tasks, and more frequent exercises with his 
teacher. If these can be protracted, and, by a 
free intercourse, a perfect interchange of thought 
effected ; if the instructor can come down entire- 
ly to the pupil's degree of knowledge, and have 
the patience to watch assiduously all his pro- 
cesses of thought, and sympathize with him as 
a friend and parent, not only will the exercise 
itself be made agreeable and instructive, but it 
will awaken a permanent interest, and furnish 
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the best guide for private study. Animated and 
familiar conversation, limited to the points in 
question, is admirably fitted to enlist all the 
powers of the youthful mind. Nothing is so 
important, at the outset, as to have a teacher, 
who, with an intellect not only well disciplined 
and furnished, but interested and active, and 
a warm and sympathizing heart, can stand 
before his class as the living expositor of all that 
is taught. All the powers of such a teacher's 
mind come in contact with those of the pupil, 
and have a forming influence upon them. Only 
he who gives out the whole man in teaching, 
can call forth the whole man in those who are 
taught. But it is not enough of preparation 
that the instructer have the principles of the 
language at ready command ; he must also be 
familiar with the tasks of the class, — ^with all the 
selections which have been committed to mem- 
ory by them, so that he may be able, at any 
moment, to call up for illustration whatever has 
occurred in previous lessons. Let him not be 
alarmed at the suggestion. Nothing can be 
more profitable to him, or give him a livelier 
interest in his occupation. It will both facilitate 
his own studies and increase his power in teach- 
ing. Many things contained in a sentence, 
which would escape observation in reading, will 
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attract attention if the passage is carried in the 
memory. In one's walks and hours of retire- 
ment, when the mind spontaneously returns to 
the subjects about which it has been employed, 
the happiest thoughts will often occur, to give 
richness and variety to instruction and illustra- 
tion. The same habit of study and of reflec- 
tion would be not less favorable to the exercise 
of judgment in assigning lessons, than to giving 
skill and awakening enthusiasm in teaching. 

With these observations we dismiss the gen- 
eral view of the subject, and proceed to explain 
its special application to the series of selections 
from the writings of Cicero which make up the 
second part of this volume. The work is chiefly 
designed for such an elementary course of study 
as shall enable the student to understand an 
ordinary prose writer without much difficulty. 
So far as practicable, the study of it should 
precede the reading of the classics. In those 
unhappy cases, where students wish to enter 
college as speedily as possible, and where, con- 
sequently, more regard is paid to some degree 
of familiarity with a certain number of Latin 
authors than to a knowledge of the Latin lan- 
guage, it is hardly to be expected that much of 
the second course will be studied before a begin- 
ning shall be made in reading the books pre- 

2 
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scribed for admission to the colleges. Wherever 
it shall be necessary, the latter part of the book 
can be associated with such reading, and made a 
collateral exercise which may be held weekly or 
semi-weekly. For reasons which have already 
been stated, the quantity of matter selected could 
not be reduced to adapt it to the state of particu- 
lar schools. A sufficient amount to secure the 
object in view is provided for all who may use 
the work ; and the division of it into courses, 
which is, to a great extent, arbitrary, may be 
varied according to circumstances. The succes- 
sive steps from the first lesson to the last are the 
same, whatever be the time allotted for prepara- 
tory study or the method pursued. 



INTRODUCTORY EXERCISES. 

At the beginning only so much of the grammar 
should be committed to memory as is indispen- 
sable to the reading of the simplest sentence. 
The sooner the elements of grammar, which 
are learned, are put to use the more agreeable 
and profitable will it be for the learner. As the 
grammar is, according to our plan, to be taught 
in several successive courses, with a gradual in- 
crease at each time, tl^e first course will scarcely 
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need comprise more than the TeguUr forms of 
nouDS of the first and second declensioas, the 
corresponding forma of the adjective, two or 
three examples which most fuUy represent the 
third declension of nouns, the more common 
pronouns, and so much from the Terhs as is re- 
quired for reading a few of the first sentences in 
the Introductory Exercises. Every thing thus 
learned from the grammar ought to be exempli- 
fied in as many ways as possible from the sen- 
tences studied. The words which occur in these 
sentences will take the place of the examples 
given in the grammar, as the latter will be 
neither so interesting nor so well understood as 
the former. During the study of the Introduc- 
tory Eiercises, the attention of the pupil ought 
to be directed chiefly not only to etymology, but 
to its regular forms of declension and conjuga- 
tion. As the illustration of these will be the 
principal object of study at first, progress in the 
knowledge of them will be very nearly in the 
inverse ratio to progress in reading. It is need- 
less to say, that the portions of the grammar, 
which are studied at this time, should be so 
perfectly committed to memory as never to be 
forgotten. Further details as to the manner of 
teaching at this period are rendered lumecesaary 
by what will be said below. 
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FIRST COURSE. 

The first business of the teacher, in regard to 
the Latin selections, will be to give the student 
a clear apprehension of the words, and the 
meaning of the sentence. The passage may 
then be studied anew and committed to memory. 
In his first attempt to learn it by heart, the pupil 
need not aim at any thing beyond a moderate 
degree of perfection. He should next be exam- 
ined as to his recollection and comprehension of 
the explanations already given by the teacher. 
Repetitions of the same lesson from memory 
should not follow in immediate succession, but 
at intervals of not less than twenty-four hours. 
In order to avoid a monotonous formality, the 
repetition may be conducted, at each time, with 
a difierent object in view. All the topics in 
grammar and all the facts and principles of the 
Latin language may serve in turn for this pur- 
pose, and thus an endless variety may be given 
to these exercises. 

At one time the regular declension of nouns, 
adjectives and pronouns may be attended to, and 
all the examples pointed out ; at a later period, 
the more common irregular forms; then the 
gender of nouns in connection with the general 
rules, the classification of nouns of the third 
declension, the form of the genitive, and the 
euphonic changes of the nominative ; the various 
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classes of adjectives as to declension, comparison 
and derivation ; the difierence in foirm and in sig- 
nification of similar pronouns, as hicj iUe^ is, iste, 
or quis and qui; the comparison of the first and 
second conjugations of verbs as to the form of 
their terminations and accent, and the relation 
of the third conjugation, and then of the fourth 
to these and to each other, and innumerable 
topics of the kind which will readily occur to 
every inventive mind. 

After some progress has been made in com- 
mitting sentences to memory, they can be con- 
stantly referred to for illustration in all the lessons 
on grammar. Soon the pupils themselves will 
be able to make use of these materials in reading 
and in private study. It will be no great evil, if 
some difficulties of grammar or of interpretation 
should remain after a passage has been recited 
more than onpe. As it will pass many times 
under review, these difficulties will often disap- 
pear of themselves. By such a process the mind 
of the student will necessarily be receiving new 
light continually. But besides this suggestive 
influence of repetition, there will be, in each 
review, a closer study of the original ; the new 
acquisitions, made since the first reading, will 
be brought to the student's aid ; and he will now 
be able to discover many things in the passage 

2* 
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which escaped him before. The exact significa- 
tion of a word, its different shade of meaning 
from the English used in translation, the precise 
nature and use of the difierent cases, the import 
of the subjunctive mode and of particular tenses 
both in the subjunctive &nd the indicative, the 
force of certain prepositions and conjunctions, — 
all these and many other things will be under- 
stood better and better as the student advances, 
and consequently the simplest classical sentence 
will become more definite and expressive at each 
successive review. 

The system of reviewing will be varied by the 
judgment of the teacher, according to the cir- 
cumstances of the case. Much will depend upon 
his peculiar mode of teaching. For the sake of 
definiteness, however, we will present a speci- 
men, which, it is hoped, will not be mistaken for 
a rule. Every lesson may be reviewed daily for 
three successive days ; afterwards once in two 
days ; then semi-weekly, weekly, semi-monthly, 
and, at last, monthly. In the following schedule 
the studies of about a month are represented ; 
the week-days being numbered in order, the 
lessons, indicated by the letters of the alphabet, 
being placed on the left, and the reviews of these 
lessons indicated in the same way, being placed 
on the right. 
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XeMOfi. 


Dajf, 


Review. 


A., 


1 






3 


A. 


B. 


3 


A. 




4 


A,B. 


C. 


5 


B. 




6 


A, B, C. 


D. 


7 


A, B, C. 


/ 


8 


C,D. 


E. 


9 


A, B, D. 




10 


C, D, E. 


F. 


11 


B,E. 




12 


A, C, D, E, P. 


G. 


13 


B, C, D, E, F. 




14 


A, B, F, G. 


H. 


15 


D, E, G. 




16 


B, C, F, G, H, 


I. 


17 


E,H. 




18 


A, D, F, G, H, I. 


J. 


19 


B, C, E, F, G, H, I. 




20 


D, I, J. 


K. 


21 


G, H, J. 




22 


E, F, I, J, K. 


L. 


23 


Cf H, Sim 




24 


A, D, G, I, J, K, L. 


M. 


25 


B, C, E, F, H, I, J, K, L. 



The teacher will find no difficulty in carrying 
this system into execution, so far as the pupil's 
task in committing to memory is concerned. If 
the leading principle, in regard to the method of 
study, be preserved, the firequency of reviews, 
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the habit of illustrating every subject only from 
the lessons studied, and the process of incessantly 
investigating the same materials, will render the 
effort of memory easy and agreeable. There 
will be more difficulty in guarding against abuses 
in the manner of exercising the memory. A 
rapid and frequent perusal of a lesson, in a 
thoughtless way, merely for the purpose of 
learning it by heart, would have decidedly bad 
tendencies. The memory, when exercised with- 
out the understanding, becomes mechanical, and 
produces mental imbecility. The lesson should 
never be repeated, without being made a matter 
of study or reflection at the same time. The 
chief attention in a review should be given to 
some special inquiry in regard to the facts and 
principles of the Latin language, or some subject 
connected with Roman literature ; the exercise 
of the memory should be made incidental and 
subordinate. Sometimes the practice of writing 
out the sentences will be found favorable to de- 
taining the student's attention on single words. 
It will be well for him, when alone, thoughtfully 
to repeat whole passages aloud. He will thereby 
accustom his ear to the foreign sounds, and train 
it for the rhythm of the language, and, at the 
same time, come to perceive more accurately the 
nicer shades of thought, and feel more sensibly 
the spirit of the language. In the exercises of t&e 
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class, one member may be required to repeat the 
passage in Latin, another to translate it withoat 
delay into good English, or a particular passage 
may be called for in English, without the Latin. 
But the translation must, in each instance, be 
made anew, at the moment. If the version 
given be suspected to be an old one, either 
original or borrowed, and committed to memory, 
it may be criticised, and required to be varied 
according to any specified peculiarities. When- 
ever the student shall give evidence of hurrying 
thoughtlessly over a form of words learned by 
rote, he may be interrupted, at every word, with 
questions on quantity, form of declension, or of 
conjugation, the signification of words, and other 
similar subjects. The teacher may call for 
certain passages, not by giving the chapter or 
number, or the first word, but by asking in what 
sentence a particular word occurs ; where else 
the same word is to be found ; in what gram- 
matical construction ; where a similar word, or 
phrase, or sentiment, occurs ; what the points of 
resemblance in the two cases are, and what the 
difiference. 

Great care should be taken, also, that the 
memory be not tasked with what is either 
unnecessary or premature. For a long time 
during this First Course, no more of syntax 
should be taught than its simpler and more 
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important rules. Nothing can be more inju- 
dicious than to encumber the memory, at this 
early period, with those forms and constructions 
which occuf but a few times in the whole com- 
pass of Roman literature. Until our elementary 
grammars shall separate all the rare forms from 
the rest, and mark them for later study, the 
teacher will need to exercise great care and 
judgment in selecting for young students only 
that which essentially belongs to the common 
forms of speech. The Latin nouns declined 
afler the Greek form ought not, in general, to 
be committed to memory till after the corre- 
sponding part of Greek grammar has been 
studied. This suggestion is the more impor- 
tant, as the instances of Latin nouns, thus 
declined, are much fewer according to the latest 
editions of the classics than they were according 
to the old editions which our grammars still 
follow. The study of abstract rules of grammar 
before the mind is prepared by examples to feel 
the need of them or to comprehend them, is 
unphilosophical and injudicious. This abuse is 
already beginning to be done away in our best 
schools. Few, it is hoped, now entertain the 
thought of compelling a boy to begin his Latin 
studies by committing to memory all those 
doubtful rules in respect to which grammarians 
themselves are disagreed, and which, in some 
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cases, would be just as true if converted into 
exceptioDS, and the exceptions made the lule. 
The beginner needs nothing but the facts of the 
language as seen with his own eyes, and the 
reference of these to principles which he can 
compiehend. He should, as far as possible) 
learn the nature of a principle from what occurs 
in his leading. When this has been ascertained 
by himself, or explained to him by his teacher, 
then he may, with advantage, be referred to the 
grammar for a broader view of the whole subject 
£arly attention should be given also to the 
acquisition of a copious vocabulary of words. 
Id nothing is more time lost than in the common 
way of learning the sigtiifications of words; and 
in nothing is there a greater deficiency among 
ordinary students in this country than in a 
knowledge of the words of the Latin language. 
Gesenius, the late celebrated Hebraist, onc« 
said, that after he was sixteen years of age, he 
had no occasion to use the Latin lexicon, except 
in critical investigations, liloi is this a pecu- 
liar case. Most of the German students before 
entering the universities can read any ordinary 
Latin book without the aid of a lexicon. A 
practice has extensively preyailed of learning 
promiscuously long vocabiilqries Irom books, and 
even committing to memory small dictionaries. 
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There are, however, many objections to such a 
method. Not only is the process very tedious, 
but the knowledge of the words thus acquired 
will be vague and incomplete. Besides, many 
cases will occur in which the pupil will have no 
conception of the idea represented by the word, 
or in which he will have only confused or 
imperfect ideas. Now as objects should be 
known before their names are learned, it be- 
comes indispensable to select the names of 
known objects, or to make the idea plain before 
the word expressing it is committed to memory. 
Again, most words have several significations, 
all of which ought to be included under one 
general definition when they are learned. The 
various ends here proposed may best be gained 
by forming a vocabulary almost exclusively from 
the words which occur in the lessons. Let 
these be explained orally by the teacher, and 
afterwards written down by the pupil. Let 
them next be revised and corrected by the 
teacher, and then copied by the student into a 
book kept for the purpose, and committed to 
memory. The definitions should be simple and 
complete. The radical meaning of the word 
should always be given first, and then the 
secondary meanings traced to it. In this way 
the generic signification of words of known 
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objects will be learned in connection with the 
specific use of them in the passages where they 
occur. A word once learned thus, and written 
in a book, to be committed to memory and fre- 
quently reviewed, will hardly need to be looked 
out at all in the dictionary, except for the pur- 
pose of a more complete account of it. Nothing 
is more dispiriting and unprofitable than the 
unthinking and confused turning of the leaves 
of a dictionary for almost every sentence through 
a whole course of preparatory study. There is 
in this practice a flagitious abuse of the memory. 
It labors under every disadvantage. Words are 
learned without a knowledge of those things to 
which they are applied. An accidental mean- 
ing, perhaps, is selected, without any general 
view of the word. At a future time, the same 
word is looked out again, and another accidental 
meaning learned, and so the same word may, 
in the course of a year, be looked out -twenty 
times, and yet a full and clear view of it never be 
gained. What is thus slowly and imperfectly 
acquired is not permanently secured, by being 
thoroughly studied and laid away in the memory. 
'But as the process of accumulating words in 
the manner proposed would be a little too slow 
for enabling the pupil early to read with ease 
and pleasure, derivatives and compounds may 

3 
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be studied in connection with the roots and 
simple words. Some precautions, however, will 
be necessary. Let only those derivatives be 
learned at present which frequently occur in 
reading; which are easily associated with the 
primitive already learned; and which are of 
such a nature that they can be fully understood 
at this stage of study. These two classes of 
words, namely, those which occur in the lessons, 
and the derivatives or compounds of such as are 
simple roots, will swell a vocabulary with suf- 
ficient rapidity, without producing any of the 
vagueness or confusion referred to above. At a 
somewhat later period, the study of synonyms 
and the higher questions in lexicography can be 
attached to these exercises. 

In the selections contained in this volume the 
teacher will find abundant materials for calling 
out his own resources, and for employing the 
most active minds to be found among his pupils. 
The plainest and easiest sentence may be made 
the vehicle of much solid instruction. Take, for 
example, the sentence, oratianis summa virttis 
est perspicuitas. The three substantives all 
have endings which designate abstract ideas, 
but each in a peculiar way. The termination to 
belongs mostly to verbal nouns which express 
he action of the corresponding verbs. Thus, 
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from orare^ to speak, is derived oratio, the act 
of speaking, or a speech. The termination, tuSf 
with the genitive, ttUis^ belongs to denomina- 
tives, and denotes the abstract quality of the 
primitive, as virtus, the noble qualities which 
belong to vir, a man. The termination, ttu^ 
generally expresses the quality of the adjective 
from which the substantive is derived, as pet' 
spicuitas, from the adjective, perspicutis. The 
pupil may be required to point out the difference 
between these and other terminations of abstract 
nouns which have occurred in preceding lessons. 
Next, the gender of nouns with these endings 
may be attended to. With the word perspicuuSf 
thus brought before the student, may be con- 
nected the character of adjectives in uus as 
verbal adjectives. Then the difference be- 
tween verbal adjectives and participles may be 
explained. The uses of per in composition 
may also be pointed out at the same time. The 
word oratio should be compared, as to form, with 
orator, in connection with the supine oratum^ 
from which both are derived. Then the deriva- 
tion of orare should be traced back to os. The 
adjective summtLS is to be distinguished in sense 
from supremtcs, and both compared in form and 
in signification with imus and infimus. The 
substantive summa and the adverb summum 
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should be disposed of at the same time. Then 
the form and import of the sentence may be 
almost infinitely varied, by changing the words 
and the construction. Though such an exercise 
ought to be commenced in the First Course, 
yet, for the sake of unity and completeness of 
discussion, we reserve the treatment of that 
topic for the Second Course. 

SECOND COURSE. 

The language should be studied with a view 
to its being, at no distant period, understood 
without the aid even of a mental translation. 
However necessary it may be for us to convey 
our ideas, and even to fix them in our own 
minds by means of words, still the words and 
constructions of one language can never ade- 
quately represent those of another. There are 
also conceptions and combinations of thought, 
peculiar to a people and to their language. 
Nothing, therefore, can be more preposterous 
than the attempt to teach a language by means 
of printed translations. These defects, which 
the most critical scholar will acknowledge attach 
to the best yersion he can make, must, in the 
process of teaching, be supplied by minute expla- 
nations. Peculiar words or constructions may 
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be variously translated and thus approached 
on different sides, the remaining deficiency of 
representation always being pointed out. Thus 
the word honestum has a meaning which can be 
fully given by no English word. The defi- 
nition, "what is honorable,** includes some things 
which do not belong to the word, and omits 
others which do belong to it. '* What is JU or 
proper,** is defective in a similar respect 
" Virtue ** is too limited a definition, and conveys 
none of the peculiar coloring of the original 
word. The same is true of ''honor,** *' honesty,** 
and other definitions usually given. Still, by 
such a process as that proposed, a correct knowl* 
edge of the word may, at length, be acquired. 
At first, nothing of a foreign language can be 
understood by a pupil, except what is represented 
in our own, and the teacher will be obliged, for 
a time, to content himself with very imperfect 
approximations to the character of the original. 
Though at a later period, the exercise itself of 
translating will be continued, the student's de- 
pendence on it will be constantly diminishing. 
As he proceeds, he will, indeed, be able to give 
better versions, but he will also more clearly see 
their necessary imperfection. The force of the 
original will begin to be felt where it cannot be 
expressed; and soon the process of circumlocu- 

3* 
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tion will become tiresome and unnecessary, and 
the original itself will come to exert its direct 
power as immediately as though the English 
were not in existence. It is not till this last 
point is gained that the language is learned. 
Nothing so certainly as the thoroughness and 
the familiarity recommended in these pages, 
will tend to produce such a result. 

In dwelling so long on a comparatively small 
amount of reading, the teacher will be liable to 
experience some difficulty from the impatience 
of his class. But the young must be taught to 
hasten slowly. They may be made to see the 
evil of hastening away from a new and impor- 
tant lesson before it is perfectly mastered. It 
can easily be shown, even to their comprehen- 
sion, that a student may have read and studied 
many words without giving them a permanent 
place in his mind ; that he may have observed a 
multitude of peculiar Latin constructions, and 
yet that these, for want of being concentrated by 
systematic study, and fixed by frequent review, 
may lie in obscurity and in disorder in his 
memory; that he may have a thousand uncer- 
tain and vague reminiscences of classic words 
and classic forms of expression, without being 
able to pronounce with confidence upon the 
purity or correctness of a single Latin sentence. 
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He who haa himself right views on the suhject, 
will find no special trouble in convinciDg a boy 
of ordinary comprehension that the protracted 
and critical study of a small amount of simple 
Latin prose will be the speediest as well as 
surest way of gaining a distinct knowledge of 
the language. A teacher whose spirit is always 
active, who can point out new things in old sub- 
jects, and bring a rich variety of truth around an 
elementary principle, will be able to create and 
keep up. an intellectual excitement which will 
banish tediam and listlcssness from the school- 
room. 

As the pupils make progress in ihe language, 
a similar progress must be made in the charac- 
ter of the exercises. A course of grammatical 
instruction should now be carried out and com- 
pleted in all its parts. All the incidental expla- 
nations that have been made in regard to the 
forms of the parts of speech, and all the prelimi- 
nary courses of instruction on ibis part of the 
grammar should now be brought under one 
systematic view and thoroughly treated, Tha 
syntax of the language, too, which, in the First 
Course, was taught only in its elements, will 
need to be taken up and studied in the same 
progressive way as was recommended for the 
first part of grammar. Familiar lectures or 
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oral discussions ought always to accompany the 
study of the grammar. Indee,d, it is fatal to true 
philology, to adopt a book as; authority in regard 
to the principles of grammar. Subjects must be 
investigated, principles discussed, grammarians 
criticised and corrected, and habits of reading 
with reference to settling certain points of 
inquiry, formed. No true scholarship can be 
acquired without such a course of instruction on 
the part of the teacher, and such a course of in- 
dependent investigation ultimately on the part 
of the student. 

After a large vocabulary of words, with their 
derivatives or roots, as the case may be, has 
been acquired, and the more important rules of 
derivation have been learned and practised, the 
whole subject of derivation should be treated 
in a systematic way. Most of our American 
schools would, in this respect, bear poor com- 
parison with the European schools. To be 
ignorant of the natural import of the endings 
used in derivation, is to be unacquainted with 
the spirit and power of a language. Those who 
have but a partial view of the subject are very 
liable to fall into the errors, such as supposing 
that there is a difference of meaning in two end- 
ings, even where nothing but the form of the 
root determines the character of the ending. It 
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cannot be expected that this important subject 
will be well understood unless it be systemati- 
cally taught. That it is not generally so taught, 
might, perhaps, be inferred from the deficiencies 
of most of our school books in regard to this 
whole subject. 

As a perfect symmetry should be preserved in 
the course of study, it will be necessary for "the 
teacher to arrange in his own mind a complete 
system of Latin philology. It will be well to 
begin with a view of that which would be 
proper for a mature scholar; and then to inquire 
what studies are naturally preparatory to it, and 
what are adapted to the capacities of the young, 
and favorable to the discipline of their powers. 
Afterwards, these last may be arranged, ac- 
cording to their connections and their relative 
importance, into a complete elementary course. 
Neither the tastes of the teacher nor the prefer- 
ences of his class should be allowed to produce 
disproportion in the studies. But as it may not 
always be convenient to keep up an exact pro- 
portion in a series of instructions from the 
grammar, any correction may be easily applied 
in conducting the review of the reading lessons 
which have been committed to memory. 

In nothing will the value of this mode of in- 
struction be more apparent than in its influence 
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upon writing or speaking Latin. The specimens 
of Ciceronian Latin which are studied, will all 
be lodged permanently in the mind, as a basis of 
study and as models of the language. An early 
familiarity with a fkultless Latinity will exclude 
corruptions even from contact with the young 
pupil's mind, and will, like pure seed, produce a 
good harvest. Latin composition will necessari- 
ly be corrupt, not only so long as our primary 
reading books are made up of modern Latin, but 
as long as students shall be required to write 
Latin without a model of Latinity in their minds. 
The earliest attempts should not be the composi- 
tion of sentences, which must of necessity be 
making Latin, but easy, extemporaneous exer- 
cises on single words and subordinate clauses of 
these model sentences. We will illustrate our 
meaning from a very simple sentence, the first 
of chapter VIIL Omnia, quae pulchra, honesta, 
praeclara sunt, plena gaudiorum sunt. The pupil 
might be requested to convert this into a negative 
sentence, and be instructed, in regard to the 
position of rvon^ and referred to chapter II, 4, 
and other passages for classic usage. Then the 
words honesta and praeclara might be dropped, 
and a clause beginning with sed, as correspond- 
ing to nxmy might be introduced, " not every thing 
which is beautiful, but — " and referencje made 
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to the same passage as before. Another word 
could be substituted for gatidiorum, or another 
adjective for plena with the corresponding case, 
if it required a difierent case. Omnia quae could 
be changed into omnes qui, and other adjectives 
required, suited to the new subject, and agreeing 
with it in gender. The first exercises of the 
kind ought to be simple, and the variation sup- 
ported in each case by classic examples. The 
chief benefit of such a practice is, that the frame- 
work of the sentence to be varied would pre- 
serve a student from gross Anglicisms in con- 
struction. He could never be guilty of such a 
blunder as to commence the sentence with the 
construction omnia, qttae sunt jndchra, or ter- 
minate it with sunt plena ^audiorum. 

Without such a classical ]>asis, at the very 
outset, the first impressions must be erroneous, 
and the first specimens corrupting. It is as un- 
philosophical to begin with bad Latin in order 
to learn to write good Latin, as it is to begin 
with false spelling in order to learn to spell 
correctly. That which is false or corrupt ought 
not ever to be seen or heard by the young pupil. 
If, at the very beginning, he can be placed, as it 
were, within the language, and work upon it 
from an interior position, if his familiarity with 
classic passages will enable him to call many to 
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mind, and his first essays in using and combining 
words shall be guarded by being kept within the 
outline of a Ciceronian sentence, he will come 
directly under an influence purely Roman. 

If the view here presented be correct, it will 
follow that a certain practice, which has some- 
times been resorted to for the purpose of leading 
to a thorough study of the lesson, is dangerous. 
The practice alluded to is that of giving out first 
the English of the passage to be studied, and 
requiring the translation of it into Latin in order 
that it may be compared with the original, which 
is then to be closely examined. There is a 
better way of securing thoroughness. Certainly 
it is a mistake to pre-occupy the mind with bar- 
barous Latin, merely for the sake of dislodging 
it again. It will be &ir safer to have both the 
understanding and the memory pre-occupied 
with the pure original, so that ultimately when 
a thought is entertained, it will of itself suggest 
the appropriate expression. It will be time 
enough for a pupil to construct independent 
sentences, when he shall have so imbibed the 
spirit of the language as to know the difference 
between a correct and an incorrect sentence. 
Not that one must learn to swim before he goes 
into water, but that he must, at first, be under 
direction and be kept out of top deep waters. 
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The variation of sentences, by substituting 
other words, and other clauses, ought, after a 
little progress has been made in the First 
Course, to be connected with nearly all the ex- 
ercises. These first essays to acquire a com- 
mand of the language, should always be under 
the immediate direction of the teacher. The 
exercises should be conversational, so that he 
may participate with his pupils, suggest to them 
the particular alterations to be attempted, and 
guard them against corruptions. Nothing tends 
more to enliven an ordinary recitation than the 
skilful interspersing of questions and remarks in 
relation to the different words and constructions 
that might be used in the sentence under exam- 
ination. Sometimes an infinitive with its clause 
may be introduced in the place of a nominative, 
or if it happen to be already in the sentence, a 
noun may be required in its place. At another 
time, if occasion offers, a clause, beginning in 
English with the conjunction that^ may be formed 
by an accusative with an infinitive, then by ut 
with the subjunctive, and finally by quod with 
the indicative, and the difference in these con- 
structions pointed out. So when the idea of 
necessity or obligation occurs in a sentence, the 
various ways of conveying that idea in Latin 
may be represented, such as the gerund in dum, 

4 
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the future passive participle, oppartetf necesse est, 
opus est, debet, non potest fieri quin, and their 
various meanings explained. When exercises 
of this kind have been continued a long time, 
and varied so as to include most of the ordinary 
Latin constructions, a beginning may be made 
in forming easy original sentences, or in trans- 
lating short passages from the English. The 
subjects, and all the ideas involved in them, 
should, at first, be such as were well known to 
the ancients. Every thing peculiar to modem 
times should be excluded from these exercises. 
A course of instruction in syntax will now be 
needed, which shall not merely enable the stu- 
dent to understand a Roman author, but also to 
construct Latin sentences. Krebs* Guide for 
Writing Latin, translated by Mr. Taylor, should 
for this purpose be made a companion to the 
Ciceronian. 
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I. INTRODUCTORY EXERCISES. 

1. First find the subject or nominative and the 
verb. If amicitiae is the nominative, it can be 
only in the plural. We infer that it is the sub- 
ject, because no other construction will give any 
sense; and that it is the nominative plural, be- 
cause neither the genitive or dative singular nor 
the vocative plural can be the subject or agent 
of the verb, and those are the only other cases 
of the word that end in ae. In order to ascertain 
the different relations expressed by the cases, 
notice the use of those cases in other passages. 
The teacher will give the necessary explanations 
where passages are referred to, which have not 
yet come before the student. Chap. XI, 13, the 
same form occurs, but it expresses an entirely 
different relation, that of the genitive. In No. 16 
of the same chapter, we find the same form 
again, but here it expresses a relation entirely 
different from both the others, that of the dative. 
In No. 15, there is a different form, expressing 
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the direct object of the verb. In No. 10, we 
have the same form as the nominative singular, 
but in a connection where it cannot be either 
the nominative or the vocative, and must conse- 
quently be the ablative. The endings them- 
selves of the genitive and dative express relations 
for which the English ordinarily employ prepo- 
sitions. The same remark may be made of the 
ablative in most instances where it is used with- 
out a preposition. See Andrews & Stoddard's 
Grammar, ^ 3.6 and 37, and Krebs' Guide for 
Writing Latin, p. 7. The subject determines 
the number, gender and case of all the qualifying 
words which agrea with it. For example, verae 
might, as to its form, be either in the genitive or 
dative singular; but inasmuch as there is nothing 
for it to agree with in either of these cases, it 
must agree with amicitiae. The same might be 
said of sempiternae, — Let the word amicitia now 
be declined, and then written on a blackboard 
with the quantity of the final syllables marked. 
The general rule for the gender of nouns of this 
declension may next be given. The adjectives 
verae and sempiternae may be carried through 
all the cases and genders, if the declension of 
adjectives has been learned ; if not, let them be 
declined and written out as though they were 
nouns of the first declension. Now — amicitia 
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est may be written on the blackboard, and 

verae and sempiternae changed so as to corre- 
spond in number and case. Next let amicitia 
be varied and carried through all the cases in 
both numbers, and the two adjectives made to 
agree with it in each. — Verus signifies true, 
real, genuine, proper, V e r u m (the truth is) , tn- 
deed, however, but; vero (originally the ablative 
of verum), in truth, to be sure; and vere, truly, 
as opposed io falsely, all come from the adjective 
verus. So also ve ritas, the truth, reality, coT' 
rectness. Sempiternus, ever during, is derived 
from semper, always. Amicitia, friendship, 
amity (between nations), is derived from amicus, 
which, as an adjective, means yHcw^y, and gov- 
erns the dative ; but it is more commonly used 
as a noun, signifying a friend, and taking after 
it a genitive. 

2. The first lesson is supposed to be reviewed 
and fixed in the memory. The second declen- 
sion of nouns and the corresponding forms of 
the adjective are also supposed to have been 
learned by this time from the grammaf. Let the 
pupil write on the blackboard the terminations 
of masculine nouns of the second declension in 
both numbers in one column, with the quantity 
marked; at a little distance, on the right, let him 

place,in another parallel column, the terminations 

4# 
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of neuter nouns of the same declension ; and, 
finally, let him place between them the termina- 
tions of the first declension. These may be 
repeated both ways, singly through all the cases 
in both numbers, and conjointly in the manner . 
of adjectives, by being carried through the three 
genders, until they are made perfectly familiar. 
Iracundus and iratus (treated for the present as 
an adjective) may be carried first through each 
of the genders singly, and then through them 
all conjointly. It will now be convenient to 
recur to the first lesson, and to change amicitiae 
into all the other cases of the plural, and then 
into those of the singular, and to require the 
words verae and sempitemae to be varied accord- 
ingly. The noun dominus may be substituted 
for amicitiae, and carried through all its varia- 
tions, accompanied with the two adjectives, 
varied in the same way. The word judicium 
may next be used in like manner for repre- 
senting the neuter gender. Iracundus means 
passionate, irascible, and is expressive of one's 
general character and temper, rather than of his 
feelings at any particular moment. When, as 
here, no particular person is meant, the noun 
with which the adjective agrees maybe omitted. 
Iracundia means passionate temper, irascibili- 
ty; whereas, iratus means angry, in a fit of 
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passiony and ira, o hurst of passioriy^iS somethmg 
temporary. See Chap. XV, 11. Gundusis the 
termination of a class of verbal adjectives, and 
indicsiies permanent qualities ; bund us is that of 
another class of verbal adjectives, and denotes a 
transient stale (generally of excited passion). 

3. With the review of the first two lessons 
may be connected a general view of the verb 
sum. Iratzts est and nati sumtis may still be 
treated as participles with the verb sum. This 
third sentence should be preceded by the study 
of two or three forms of the third declension, 
one of them being a feminine which increases 
in the genitive, another being a neuter also 
increasing in the genitive. The word decus 
may be declined and written on a blackboard, 
with the quantity marked as usual. It should 
then be compared with a masculine or feminine 
noun ending in or, genitive oris, and the rules 
for the quantity of the penult settled. The fact, 
also, that there is a peculiarity in the neuter in 
the nominative, accusative, and vocative, as 
differing from those of masculine and feminine 
nourfs both in the second and third declensions, 
may be stated and explained. Libertas should 
be written down in the same way as decits. 
Ad means to, as opposed to ab, from, and in- 
cludes the ideas of motion towards a placcy 
arrival at a place, and nearness to a place. 
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These three ideas of space are applied to those 
of tiTJiey number, and figuratively to all subjects. 
D e c u s signifies every thing which is an orna^ 
ment or a grace to a person or thing, when 
viewed in the light of fitn£ss^ or propriety. 
The word could not be used of tawdry ornaments. 
It is derived from d e c e t, it is proper, becoming. 
Libertas denotes freedom from, external re- 
straint. It may relate to a particular act; or to 
one's individual condition, as opposed to slavery; 
or to the political condition of a people. In con- 
nection with the review of the first three lessons, 
a summary view of the third declension may be 
given with reference to the root of the word, 
and its relation to the nominative. The root 
of nouns of this declension is always found by 
casting off the termination is, of the genitive. 
Thus, decor and libertat are the roots from the 
genitives decor-is and libertat-is. S is the more 
common ending added to the root to form the 
nominative, but it is limited to feminines and a 
few masculines. Neuters and most masculines 
omit the s altogether. Inasmuch as the annex- 
ing of s to the simple root often gives a harsh 
and abrupt form for the nominative, certain 
changes are made for the sake of euphony. If 
the root end in d or t, these letters are always 
dropped in the nominative. Thus the roots, 
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pecud, gland, quiet, ment, before taking* s to form 
the nominative (pecuds, glands, quiets, ments)^ 
drop the t and d, and form pecuS, glans, quies, 
mens. But these letters are always resumed in 
the oblique cases. When r is the final letter of 
the root, it is generally changed into s, and 
consequently the s of the nominative ending is 
omitted. These words frequently change the 
final vowel also. In neuters, if the vowel before 
r of the root be e or o, it is changed into u in the 
nominative ; in feminines, and in some mascu- 
lines, the vowel e before r in the root is changed 
into i in the nominative. Thus the two last 
letters of these roots are changed. Honor, wior, 
jur, corpor, oner, gerier, funer, pulver, ciner, in 
becoming nominatives, do not add the nomina- 
tive ending * (honors, mors, jurs, &;c.), but 
change the r into s, as honos, mos, 6cc. The 
neuters change also the vowels o and e into u, 
aa corpus, onus, genus, funus, for corpors, oners, 
geners, fiiners. The masculines or feminines 
change the vowel e into i, as pulver and ciner, 
which first become pulves and cines, and then 
ptdvis and cinis. But all the original letters 
always return in the oblique cases. The t 
in final syllables, both in nouns and in other 
words, is often changed into e. So, especially, 
the nominatives in ebs, eps, ex, en, and several 
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in es, where d or t has been dropped; as ccelebSf 
princeps, judex^ carmen, praeses, miles, from the 
roots, ccdib, princip, jtcdic (cs goes into a:), 
. carmiuy praesid (d dropped before s), milit, 
{t dropped). It will be observed, that all the 
nominatives in x form this letter from the union 
of a final c or ^ of the root with the nominative 
ending s. Thus, lux stands for liccs, and grex 
for gregs. Nocts drops the t, according to the 
general rule, and then noes goes regularly into 
nox. Feminine Nouns. — It may be laid down 
as a general rule, that feminine nouns of the 
third declension are inflected by appending to 
the root the endings, Nom. s. Gen. is, Dat. e, 
Accus. em, Voc. s, Abl. e. The apparent devia- 
tions are explained by the preceding observa- 
tions. Urbs, plebs, hiems, stirps, daps, illustrate 
the simple declension; paltts, libertas, ars,frons, 
virttLs, pars, &c., merely resume the d or t of 
the root ; vox, arx, nex, and lex simply resolve x 
into cs or gs; others, as mentioned above, restore 
the r, and the vowels, e, o, and i, of the root. 
Then there are several feminines which have 
if or e; as the nominative ending, instead of s. 
Masculine Nouns. — Several masculines end 
like the feminines in s, is, and es. For those in 
is, see Gram. ^ 63. Words in x are considered 
as ending in s, the change being merely ortho- 
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graphic Most Tnasculines reject the nominative 
ending, and employ the root for the nominative. 
So anser, error, sol, constd. When the root of 
this declension, or of the second, ends with r, 
preceded hy a consonant, the letter e is inserted 
in the nominative, for the sake of euphony; as 
pater, liber, for patr, lihr. So, also, all noans 
in ter, except later, and the names of the months 
in her. Masculines in s for r (mjos, flos, mus), 
have already been mentioned. Several drop n 
final in the nominative, as leo, sermo, latro, 
which are leon, sermon, latron, in the root, the 
full form of which, as well as of all other words, 
is generally retained in the modem languages. 
When the final o is short, it is often interchanged 
with short i, as hommis, ApoUmis, for homonis, 
ApoUonis, So, also, the feminines in do and go, 
with the genitive dinis, ginis, as ordo, imago, 
&c. Neuter Nouns. — Most neuters reject the 
nominative ending, and employ the root for the 
nominative; z&fvlgur, calcar, marmor. Those 
which change the r final in the root into s, and 
the vowels e and o into u, as well as those which 
change in into en (in fluTnen, lumen, nom^n, 
semen, &c.), have been already described. Sev- 
eral neuters add e to the root to form the nomi- 
native; as mare, from mar, the root. Neuters, 
ending in a, derived from the Greek, all drop 
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the t final of the root, to form the nominative; as 
poema^ iot poemat, the root. The foregoing 
remarks, which are placed together for the 
sake of completeness, may he distributed by the 
teacher, and connected with difierent lessons 
and reviews. 

4. Before proceeding to lesson fourth, the first 
three lessons may be reviewed, in connection 
with an examination of the personal pronouns, 
and further attention to the verb sum. Optimus 
may be treated, at present, as an ordinary adjec- 
tive, without particular regard to comparison. 
The word portus should first of all be written 
with the inflections of the third declension, and 
then the endings of the fourth declension should 
be placed in a parallel column, thus : 

N. Portiis us Portue* iis 

G. portuw us ^Qxiuum uiim 

D. portu? ui ^otiviihus — ibus 

A. portum um portue^ iis 

V. portu5 us portue5 iis 

A. portue ii portut^z^ — ibus 

Inasmuch as the root portu ends in a vowel, 
and the terminations mostly begin with a vowel, 
two vowels are brought together so as to render 
the utterance unpleasant. A contraction, there- 
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fore, takes place in most of the cases, the vowel 
of the root (u) being retained, and that of the 
ending being dropped. The dative and ablative 
plural have two forms, in ubus, and in ibus, 
the one retaining the vowel of the root, the 
other, thajt of the ending. The latter is the 
more common form. Thus the fourth declen- 
sion is but a branch of the third, and is founded 
on the same principle of inflection. The same 
is true of the neuter gender. In the plural, 
only the dative and ablative are contracted ; in 
the singular, the genitive, dative, and ablative 
are contracted. The nominative and the voca- 
tive are the pure root. The genitive is us con-« 
tracted from uis; the dative, v from ui; the 
ablative, u from ue. Only in later writers an4 
in vulgar usage is the genitive in ti the prevail- 
ing form. See Krebs' Antibarbarus, 3d ed., p. 
22, and Freund's Worterbuch, Vol. I, p. LXXXI 
of the Preface. Portus is a harbor, a, place of 
safety and repose. XI, 11^ XIII. 3. Mutatio 
means the act of changing, change, from muto, 
to change. Abstract nouns ending in io, formed 
from the supine of the verb by changing urn into 
to {mutatum, mutatio), express the act indicated 
by the verb. Compare with these words, both 
in form and in signification, the English words, 
mutatio^, transTrmte, comTimte, mtUual, mutaUe, 

Si 
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Sec, Consilium nearly corresponds to the 
English word counsel. 

6. After Nos. 3 and 4 have been reviewed in 
a separate exercise, let a pupil take a noun in is 
of the third declension, which has no increase 
in the genitive, avis for example, and write the 
terminations on the blackboard. In a parallel 
column, on the right, let him place the termina- 
tions of a neuter noun in e of the same declen- 
sion, mare, for example. The adjective levis 
may now be declined after these two forms, and 
then compared with mitis, as declined in the 
Gram., ^ 109. The only difference will be in 
the ending of the ablative singular, masculine. 
As the same inflection answers for masculine 
and feminine nouns of the third declension, the 
masculine and feminine of adjectives of the 
third declension, being inflected in the same 
way, need but one form. Let the three nouns, 
anus, beneficii, and gratia be declined, and the 
adjective levis be made to agree with them in 
all the cases in both numbers. Levis signifies 
light, as opposed to heavy; hence, trifling, unini' 
portant, slender, nitnble. Levis, smooth, is 
another word, and is sometimes written laevis, 
Levitas is the abstract of levis, and signifies 
lightness, levUy, insignificance. Onus is a 
burden carried by some one^ Onero means to 
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load, to burden ; onerarias is applied to thai 
which carries burdens, and, when joined to navis, 
means a transport-vessel. Onerata navis is 
a laded vessel. Compare the English word, on- 
erous, from onerosus, burdensome, oppressive. 
Beneficium signifies a kind act, or favor con- 
f erred. It comes from the adjective h e n e f i c u s, 
beneficent, which is derived from hene, well, and 
facio, to do. Beneficientia, beneficence^ 
is the quality of one who is beneficus. Compare 
the English words, benefice, benefii, beneficence, 
beneficent, beneficial, benefactor, benrfaction, 
beneficiary. Gratia means agreeableness, fa- 
vor teith another, benefit conferred, and the sentv- 
ment of grcUitude, The plural, g r a t i a e, is used 
for acts of gratitude, hut not for the sentiment. 
Gratiam hahere means to feel thankful-^ 
used in the plural (graiias), only when there 
are several persons; — gratias agere signifies 
to express one's thanks, and is always plural, 
hecause the act may he repeated, while the sen- 
timent is one. The ahlative, gratia (literally, 
out of favor or regard to), mewasfor the sake of, 
&8 ix)(jMcempli gratia.) ^,^} zu tv. C^ 

The pupil should now attend to the conjuga- 
tion of the regular verhs. Further specimens 
of the mode of instruction in these Introductory 
Exercises are regarded as unnecessary. 
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II. FIRST COURSE. 

[The grammatical drilling will need to be kept up continu- 
ally; bat it may now be left to the teacher. The matter, too, 
which is here thrown together, must be distributed by him 
into several successive courses.] 

Chap. I. 1. Inatructos and omatos agree in 
meaning furnished, but differ in this respect, 
that the former denotes being furnished with 
something for use, the latter, more for em6eZ- 
lishment. They are here used not so much for 
distinction as for emphasis and rhythm. This 
use of synonyms is very common with Cicero. 
See Chap. IX, 3, defertur et datur; IX, 10, lucem 
splendoremque ; JX, 11, nefaa et impium. This 
practice is explained by Cicero himself, Tusc. 

n, 20. jyViil enim gignicem plurihu8» For 

the use of the ablative, in general, see Krebs' 
Guide, § 191. On the construction of the abla- 
tive (virtutihus) with certain participles, see also 
Krebs, ^ 544, and especially the note, twelve lines 
from the bottom. Perfect passive participles, when 
they do not express an action, but the result of 
an action as a permanent quality, become adjec- 
tives and are susceptible of comparison. XII, 10. 
This is the case with instrudos and omatos 
here. Sapiens means (originally, one who 
has taste, sense), one who is intelligent^ tDise, a 
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practical sage, and is distinguished from p h i - 
losophus, a speculative thinker. It comes 
from sapio, to taste, to perceive, to be ioise. 
Sapientia expresses the quality of one who 
is sapiens, namely, knowledge, toisdom, practical 
philosophy. Chap. II, 8, 10, 11. BonuiS very 
nearly corresponds in signification with the 
English word good. D i c o signifies to say, to 
speak, to call, to pronounce. It is more common- 
ly used of connected formal discourse, whereas 
1 o q u r, to speak, is more used of familiar and 
free conversation. T u m, then, relates to a past 
time, and corresponds to q u u m, when. XIV, 6. 
Second Course, 1,9.* Tunc (from tum-ce), 
then, is more emphatic, and is opposed to n u n c, 
now. From this meaning of tum is derived its 
consecutive use, then, ajter that. Tum — tum, 
referring to each other, mean, at the same time, 
— and, both — and. 

2. V i r means a nuin hy way of pre-eminence, 
as opposed to a woman, or child, or any thing 
puerile or unworthy of a man. H o m o, on the 
contrary, means any human being. Virtus 
expresses all the characteristics ofvir, excellence, 
bravery, virtue. See Chap. V, 12. That sentence, 
and the one before us, are highly instructive on 
the word virtus. Compare the various uses of 
the English word virtue, as " the virtue of nitre," 

5* 
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"in virtue of," "the virtues." Praestans 
signifies standing before, and hence excellent. 
Second Course, I, 4. II, 3. It is derived from 
p r a e s 1 0, ^0 stand before, to have the precedence, 
or superiorly, to excel; and, as an active verb, 
to make good, to maintain, to furnish, to exhibit. 
Second Course, III, 6. Praestat signifies, it 
is preferable. For the genitive praestantis viri, 
see Krebs, M31, 142. The adjective ending 
osus denotes an abundance of what is expressed 
by the primitive word, or an inclination to it. 
For further examples, see X, 3. Second Course, 
V, 9. XVIII, 11. and XXV, 3. F r u c t u o s a 
means productive of fruit, benefit ; laboriosa, 
full of labor, laborious ; periculosa, full of 
danger, dangerous. F r u c t u s, fruit, enjoyment, 
benefii, is used literally and figuratively like the 
English word/r«i<. See IX, 10. X, 2. F r u - 
g e s means all the productions of the soil, and 
cannot be used figuratively Wkefructus, Second 
Course, XXVI, 17. P e r i c u 1 u m is " the at- 
tempt, by which we obtain experience while we 
are thereby exposed to danger, the trial, the 
danger itself, the risk." (Ramshorn's Syno- 
nyms.) Second Course, XXI, 4. See on the 
nature of the dative case {aliis-^ ipsi) the admir- 
able explanation of Krebs, § 162. A u t e m, htU, 
moreover, is slightly adversative in its force, and. 
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while it marks a distinction it serves as a particle 
of transition. It is generally the second (some- 
times the third) word in its sentence or clause. 
See Introd. Exer., 16, 31. Chap. II, 10. V, 12. 
VII, 9. X, 2. S e d, btd, stands at the head of 
its sentence or clause, and is generally a strong 
adpersatiTe referring to a foregoing negative, as 
11, 4. Ill, 13. IV, 4. V, 1, 9, 10. VI, 4. In other 
cases it is either corrective and restrictive, as 
" he was a great man, but," or it begins a sen- 
tence. Aut, or, conveys the idea thai hut one 
of the conditions can be fulfilled at the same 
time. See Introd. Eier., 12. Ill, 7, 10. V, 8. 
Vel, w (from velU), means, or if you wish, and 
is corrective of what had been said before (or 
rather), and hence comes to signify euen, where 
there is a climax. It is used also of two things 
that are not essentially different, and is thereby 
distinguished from atU. V, IS. VI, 6, 7. Second 
Course, IV, 12, and VIII, 17, and also XVI, 12, 
where it occurs in its inlensive sense. Where 
these two words seem to be interchanged there 
^as probably a difference in the conception of the 
writer. Ipse (from t* and pse) he himself, dis- 
tinguishes the person from others by rendering 
him the most prominent. E i could not be used 
for ipti here, inasmuch as it would form no con- 
trast with aliis. 1 1 1 i would refer to tlutt person 
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in distinction from hutCt this person; hence 
neither of them would be appropriate here. 
Sibi would refer to the subject quaCf i. e., to 
virtus J which would destroy the sense. V i d e - 
t u r is not extensively used impersonally, mean- 
ing, it seems. " I think, or it seems to me," is 
commonly expressed by rtdeor, toe think, or ii 
seems to us, by videmur. Second Course, XXIV, 
2. XXV, 12. Here also it is used personally, 
virttis videtur. Nor does the word imply that a 
thing is so in appearance only; it contains rather 
a modest affirmation; as, " it will be found so," 
" that appears to be the truth." See Hand's 
Lat. Stil., p. 160, and Kreb's Antibarbarus. 

3. V i s means physical force, natural potver, 
violence, and never like potentia, poioer, in 
the sense of personal influence, or like p o t e s - 
t a s, vested power, rightful control. Vis, there- 
fore, is always an active principle or energy, from 
which its figurative uses can easily be inferred. 
Ill, 7, Second Course, II, 12, 13. Ill, 4. In such 
connections as Second Course, IV, 3, and XXVI, 
20, (vim marm>oris), it is employed rhetorically 
for abundance. Vires means the potoerst 
forces, energies of a person, or thing, and can 
rarely be interchanged with vis. VII, 4. X, 3, 6. 
XV, 16. Magnus is the common word for 
great, as opposed to small. I n g e n s signifies 
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«er«r large. E x c i t o, to arouse by some decisive 
means, is slrooger than e x c i e o, (o iHr up Bonw 
&ing that is at rest, or than the English word 
excite. Its peculiar fitness, as applied to a mighty 
agent represented as asleep, is obvious. F o r I e, 
an ndverl', UM- (lijlii uly the ablative of fors, 
chance, accideiU, and hence means perchance. 
Notice the construction of this sentence. It is 
formed with rei^ard both to emphasis and to 
rhythm. The first member might have been 
written, in virtutibus magna vis est ; but not only 
would it be less sonorous to close with short and 
abrupt words, but it would be less emphatic, 
Cicero put the most expressive word, magna, in 
the most important place; and the next most 
expressive word, virtuHbus, in the neit most 
important place. Thus the reader receives his 
first impression from the one, and his iast im- 
pression from the other. What would be ihe 
effect of saying cr.cita eas, and placing these 
words at the end of the sentence ? 

4. Honestum, a neuter adjective, used sub- 
stantively, is a characteristic Roman word. 
VI, 3, 4. While the Greeks viewed virtue 
under the aspect of beauty, — " the beauti- 
ful and the good," — as' was natural to their 
chaiacler and taste, the grave Romans viewed 
it under the aspect of dignity and propriety. 
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The ,word honestam means, whatever is Jit 
or becoming to a mem, and hence moral excellence 
in the abstract, Honestas signifies honor" 
able deportment or character. Second Course^ 
III, 3, and XXV, 9. Honor is quite a different 
word. The Romans use but a few neuter ad- 
jectives in the singular to express abstract ideas 
in this way. B o n u m, the good, distinguished 
from b n i t a s, goodness, and v e r u m, t^e true 
(or that which is tme, XIV, 4), as distinguished 
from Veritas, truth, are the most important. 
The neuter adjective frequently stands in the 
singular without a noun, to denote a thing in 
the most general and indefinUe manner, as omne, 
in No. 11 of this chapter. — E t i a m (et and jant) 
also, even, and yet, still, serves to strengthen the 
assertion, or to introduce something more im- 
portant. See No. 6. Hence e t i a m si, even ify 
allowing something important, or that the case is a 
strong one. Introd. Exer., 23. Second Course, 
II, 10. Q u q u e, on the contrary, means also^ 
in the sense of just so, in like manner, the equal- 
ity excluding the idea of climax. We see here 
that it is an error when some say that etiam si 
requires the subjunctive. It is not so much the 
particle as the idea of doubt or supposition that 
requires the subjunctive. Here the action {cer~ 
nimus) is viewed as a definite matter of fact, and 
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the indicative is ihe proper mood. Alius is 
another one, different from those or Jrom thai 
already tattttioned. XVI, 7. Alter means one 
oftheheo (or fhe second in conntiog). Ceteri 

signifies alt those ftctt before mentioned. Hence 
the current expression, et cetera. It can there- 
fore rarely be used in the singular number. XI, 
9, " other things," than friendship. 3^e others 
is never expressed by atH, but by ceieri. The 
expression, " one did this and another that," 
most be rendered by alius — aliud, i. e., each dif- 
ferent persoQ performed a different thing. XI, 7, 
Second Course, II, 3. Alii — alii, some — 
others, and aliter — aiiter, one way — another 
way, are used distribu lively, when they are thus 
repealed. Second Course, XIX, 8. XVI, 10.— 
Cerno, which originally sigoiSed to separate, 
to sift, generally means to distinguish by sight, 
or close inspection; hence discern, discriminate, 
decide. From ihis word are derived se cerno, 
to separate; discerno, to distinguish; de- 
cerno, to decide, decree, determine. With these 
Tarious words and their derivatives compare the 
Knglish words, secrete, secretion, secret ; discern, 
discreet, discretion, and decree. The irregulari- 
ties in ihe conjugation of c«rno,5perno, and ifcmo 
should be examined, and compared wilh those of 
creseo, jutuco, suesco (in compounds), pasco, 
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and nosco. Video expresses the ordinary act 
of seeing, perceiving objects by the sense of sight, 
and hence of observing mentally. Its derivatives 
and compounds are numerous ; as visio, visibilisy 
invideo, pravideOf provideo, revidio. The use 
of the passive vide or, to be seen, regarded, 
supposed, believed, has already been explained. 
Its synonyms are credo, puto, opinor, &c. 
M y e o signifies to move from a place, and then 
to move or affect the heart. The Latin and the 
English words very nearly correspond both in 
their literal and their figurative meanings. See 
Second Course, XXVI, 2. The abstract noun 
is m ti 0, the act of moving, motion. The verb 
moveo is compounded with prepositions still more 
extensively than video, — At que (and ac), and, 
connect congenial ideas, or things which are of 
the same kind, or synonymous words. Introd. 
Exer., 12, No. 11 of this chapter. Et, and, 
connects externally all kinds of ideas. Introd. 
Exer., 3, 7, 10, 21, 25, 28, 31,— IIH in quo, llli 
is the only right word here, meaning thai other 
person in whom ; ei in quo would mean either 
thai one in whom (explanatory), or any one in 
whom. In, with the ablative, is always put after 
inesse by Cicero, and is the proper classic form. 
Except Sallust, only the later writers use inesse 
with the dative (cat). — ^The irregular cqnjugar 
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tion of Jacio, jacio, capto, and ago should now 
be learned. 

5. For the force of ihe termination, bUis, in 
amabUit, see Giam., ^ 129, 3- Most adjectives 
in ills have no superhilive. Where there are 
more than three syllables in the positive, the 
superlative in issimtis occurs in only three or 
four instances in good writers. •SmabUwimut 
occurs only once. See p. 156, No. 7. Of the 
seven superlatives of this class of adjectives in 
Umta, gracilis is found but once, and imbicHia 
but three or four lime^, and never in Cicero or 
Cffisar. See Eeisig's Vorlesungen, p. 170. J» 
^ui, when ia is in appusitioa with a preceding 
noun, is explanatory of that noun, and is equiva- 
lent to the expression, " I mean the one who." 
Indeed, dico is inserted, when the gender, num- 
ber, or case of la is different from that of the 
noun. Grysar's Lat. Stil., p. 44. When there 
is no reference to a preceding noun, it is also 
generally explanatory; as, "he who," t. e, "that 
particular one who," if a Teal person or thing is 
meant. But it often indi^'ates net teal persons 
or things, but those which exist only in the con- 
ception of the speaker, and then is indefinite, 
and means, "any one who." Introd. Exer., 14, 
98, 31. First Course, II, 11, (turn cm, and is 
9ut. Ilium qui, and illeqm, in the same sentence, 
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mean, " that other person who," as distinguished 
from the first). See, especially. III, 6. If is 
qui is to be rendered emphatic, the two words 
are separated, and each placed at the head of its 
clause. IX, 13. XIII, 5, The strongest empha- 
sis is produced by placing qui at the head of the 
first clause, and is at the head of the second. 
Introd. Exer., 29 {quod — id), First Course, 1, 12. 

11, 1 (cujus — ejus), VI, 7. In sentences less em- 
phatic, the is in the last clause may be omitted. 
So it is in the passage before us, qui quam adep' 
tus erii — {is) a nobis diligetur. See, also. III, 12. 
It is also omitted in the first clause. V, 1. XI, 13. 

XIII, 2. Quam. In Latin, a new sentence, or 

distinct member of a sentence may begin with a 
relative, even in an oblique case, whereas, in 
English, the adjective pronoun, this, or these, 
with and, would be employed. IV, 3 (qtuie), V, 

12. VII, 8. Adipiscor signifies to acquire, or 
gain by effort, Nanciscor, to obtain, does not 
imply effort ; the acquisition may be. by chance. 
The former is compounded of ad and apiscor, 
to pursue, to obtain. In such compositions, the 
vowel a, in the first syllable of the principal 
word, if followed by a single consonant, is often 
changed into i; as ogo, abigo; jaceo, conjiceo. 
Before two consonants, it is sometimes changed 
into e; as damno, condemno; arcep, coirceo; 
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n^liu, abreptui; opfus, adeptits, as in the case 
before us. Diligo, to love as ike result of re- 
JUciion, to retpect, and differing from amo, to 
love with ipontaneoua feelmg, is derived from 
lego, to seltd. In composition, the vowel e in 
the first syllable is changed into t before single 
consonants, with the exception ' of r and k; as 
leneo, coniiruo ; rego,dirigo; and (as esceptions) 
aero, dtiero; fero, refero; veho, eonveko. For 
ihe sake of a connected view of ihe changes of 
letters in verbs, one or two more remarks may 
be added. ^ is changed into i; as eaedo, oed- 
do; aeslimo, exisliTna; quaero, requiro. When 
dissimilar consonants come together, the former 
commonly conforros to the latter. D and f be- 
fore s go into s; as graasus for gradtut, jiatM 
for jidsus, sessvm for sedsum, cessi for cedii, 
paasiis, for palstia, faasus [atfattiu, poitum for 
polsttm, quoisi for qnalsi. R goes into » before 
a and before I (compare what was said on the 
interchange of r and s in nouns); as geisi for 
gersi, vssi for ursi, genlum for gertwn, uatum for 
urtian. JEssrm, however, is for esrem, vellem for 
velrem, mallem for malrem, and nollem for nolrem. 
G goes into c, and b into p before t and s; as 
lecttu for hglits, rectus lot regtua, audiu for 
augfui, acriptum for scribtuji, sorplwn for sorb- 
ttim; auxi {aucsi) for augti, rtxi for regit, 
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scripsi for scribsi, lapstis (oilahsus, — Ubicunque. 
Ubi, where, and t6i, there, are correlatives, like 
inde and unde, turn and quum, tarn and quam, 
tantum and qtmntum, toties' and quoties. Que 
appended to ubi, quis, unde, quando, &c., gives 
a wider and generally a distributive meaning to 
those words; as ubi, where; ubique, every' 
tvhere ; q u i s, some one ; q u i s q u e, each of those 
of which qui s is one; unde, whence; undique, 
from all quarters; quando, when; quan- 
doque, whenever, (distributively). Cunque (i. 
e., cum-que), by prefixing cum to que strength- 
ens and generalizes the idea; asubicunque, 
wherever (i. c, in all conceivable places); qui- 
cunque, whoever; undecunque, whencesO' 
ever ; quandocunque, whenever (collective- 
ly). Gentium, added to this and other adverbs 
of place, gives emphasis to the expression ; as, 
"wherever in the world." See Gram., § 212, 
Rem. 4, Note 2, and particularly Krebs, § 161, 
(2), Note. Gens means a race, or a collection 
of families of common descent ; n a t i o, a people 
under the same government, irrespective of de- 
scent. See Ramshorn for a fuller account. 
•A nobis. The ablative alone expresses only 
instrumental cause ; joined with the preposition 
a, it expresses efficient or voluntary cause. See 
Gram., 248. When the preposition is prefixed 
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to the name of an inanimate object, it ia equiva- 
lent to personification, and gives a very difTerent 
coloring to the representation. Krebs, 4 311. 
See Introd. Exer.. 12, First Course, I, 8. II, 10. 
Ill, 13. VI, 6. IX, 4. 7. In Chap. VII, 11, ratione 
is personified by a, as will be seen from the ei- 
pressioQs, ru tionipaiYiii, and cni aunt »ub- 
jecti. InChap.IX,6, the representation by ro/ton« 
aloae, ia entirely dilferenL In XI, 14, is another 
example of personification. This use of the prep- 
osition must not be confounded with that in 
which it merely expresses the qwirler from 
which any thing comes, or is separated, as 
Introd. Exer., 31, First Course, II, 1 and 6 (in 
which last case persons are so viewed), HI, 6. 
V, 12. 

in. MISCELL.\?.EOUS OBSERVATIONS. 

Chap. I, 6. Hoc. When an adjective or 
pronoun is used indefinitely, or refers to no par- 
ticular word, it must always be in the neuter gen- 
der. So lUile in No. 10, and omne in 11 (cdmp. 
omtiis in the same), IV, 6. Hoc, Utud, and id 
often refer to a following dependent clause. III, 8. 
— Posita. The Latins were much more graphic 
and definite in such expressions aa "in an 
enemy," than the English are, and fixed the 
6* 
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connection of such words with its noun beyond all 
doubt, by adding posit a. On the use of pono, see 
Krebs, p. 440, and I, 14. V, 11. IX, 15. XII, '4. 
— 9. Percipitur, The pupil should be made 
familiar with the classic use of this word, and 
learn in what cases to apply it. — 11. Proprium 
expresses possession, and is generally used with 
the possessive case, and even with possessive 
pronouns. The few instances in which Cicero 
uses it with the dative seems to be to avoid a 
harsh sound, or to express a relation rather than 
possession. It means either acquired property, 
or something peculiar and characteristic. In 
all other cases, the possessive pronouns should 
be used ; as mea manu, not propria manu, my 
hand. "My own hand," when opposed to 
another's, may be expressed by mea ipsius 
manu ; when opposed to what is common, by 
mea propria manu. 

Chap. II. 1. The construction of this sen- 
tence is peculiarly Latin. According to the 
genius of the language, the attention is kept up, 
by withholding the main assertion till the very 
close. In pecunia, by being included between 
omnis and spes, is guarded from ambiguity. 
Cujus, ejus, and remotus have each an emphatic 
place. — 5. Hahitum is not useless here. The 
meaning is not that " it always is the part of a 
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wise man," but that " it is always regarded as 
the part of a wise man." XV, 2. XVI, 5.-7. M- 
hi}»ia. This is the ordinary word for the Eng- 
lish, applied, and should early be made familiar 
in this sense. VII, 5, Second Course, Vlli, 4. 
XVIII, 14. XXV, 7 and 3.—^ffectus. XII, 2. 
For the peculiar use of afficere, see Krebs, <} 205. 
— 9. E X means out of, and relates to what is in- 
tertial, or what comes from viUkin. With pendo 
it is stronger than ah, which represents an out- 
' ward dependence and a looser connection. XV, 
2. See Reisig, Vorlesungen, p. 722. 

Chap. III. 8. T o t u s means ike whole, as 
made up of cohesive pans, XIV, 3. Omnis, 
everyone; omnes, n(/, llrst with reference Co 
number, and then omnis, the whole viewed as dt- 
visibU, Xni, 7. XIV, 7.-9. Observe the differ- 
ence between siniulatio, false pretension; 
and dissimulalio, coneea/ment. — 10. Cad it, 
it happens, it falls out, a figurative sense, bor- 
rowed from casting a die, or casting lots. It is 
often mistranslated. For the use of the second 
person in amitlas, see Krobs, ^ 218. Comp. V, 
11, diecedas. — 11. Quis,qiiisquam,aaditllus, are 
nsed like the English word any, as distinguish- 
ed from some. Thoy are indefinite, whereas 
aliquis means someone in particular. — Credi. 
When intransilive verbs, or any verbs which, in 
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the active voice govern other cases than the 
accusative, are used in the passive, they must 
always he used impersonally. As only those 
nouns or pronouns which are governed in the 
accusative in the active voice can become the 
nominative in the passive, all other nouns and 
pronouns must he put in the daiive in the 
passive voice. But in the English, the sense is 
given by rendering the dative like a nominative, 
as " he ought not to he believed." See Krebs, 
§ 171. — 12. JVawi stands as the first word of a 
sentence (except when appended to interroga- 
tive pronouns), and gives a fuller explanation of 
the preceding statement, IX, 6. XI, 15. — Enim 
is the second word in a sentence (except when 
preceded by a preposition with its noun, or other 
words which cannot be separated), and gives the 
reason of the preceding statement, VII, 11. VIII, 
5. IX, 7 (where it has the third place, ab hoc 
emm, comp. Ill, 14), X, 3. XI, 10, 17, and 18. 
— 13. Ex represents the cause, as the source^ 
out of which a thing proceeds. — Tenduntur. 
Insidiae is here represented as a net or snare 
stretched out, or prepared for one. — 14. Fides 
is defined by Cicero, in Chap. Ill, 2. See, also, 
XI, 10 and 11. It means, also, promise or pledge 
given by one party, and reliance or faith Exer- 
cised by the other. Fidem habeo, as we 
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see here, does not signify lo be trut or faithful 
(which is a corrupt modern usage), but to believe 
one, lo trust him. With perjidem compare per- 
jidia, perfidy, in the same sentence. 

Chap. IV, S. For the datives, honori muAt'j 
and probro nemlni. w<; Gram., 4 227, and Ktebs, 
^ 173. The verb sum is omitted in pointed say- 
ings and proverbs, as in No. 3, and Introd. Eier., 
13. — 3. Sane, certainly, to he Hire, entirely so, 
differs from certe, certainty, at least. The 
former is more conrtssive, the lattter more affirm- 
ative; the former implies the assent of others, 
the latter does not. I, 2, 9, 11 — Quodam, like 
the English, " a cerlairi," " a sort of," softens & 
bold assertion, and relates less to the object than 
to the speaker's feelings of modesty. Quasi 
prefixed to it softens the expression still more- 
(VII, 9.) Hand's Lai. Stil., p. 440. So qwt- ' 
dam in No. 8, and qiiodam in VI, 5. — 6. Facii- 
que, ut, eos diligamus, effect thai, i. e., induct. 
See Krebs, ^ 541, d. 

Chap. V. 3. Qmunl. Queo has a very limit- 
ed use, and nerer occurs in Ctesar. It is more 
commonly found in negative or antithetic sen- 
tences. — 6. Sparliatae. The Latins are very 
sparing in the use of genitives in the names of 
places, as qualifying nouns. The adjective 
form or something equivalent is almost invaria- 
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bly used, instead of such expressions as, the 
youths of Sparta, "the inhabitants of Rome" 
See Krebs, 80, (3).— 11. Fortitudines. The 
plural of abstract nouns is used only when there 
are several occasions, or acts to which it may 
refer; VII, 8, 9. 

Chap. VII. Justitiae partes sunt. We might 
say here, justitiae est, but the representation 
would loe diflerent. The latter would express 
the peculiar nature or characteristic of justice ; 
the former represents it under the figure of an 
actor having a particular part to act. The plu- 
ral {partes) must always be employed in this 
construction. — 4. Id quod. In such explanatory 
clauses, where the English use only the relative 
{what, or which), both the relative and its 
antecedent {id quod) must be used in Latin. — 
5. VtvUur. See Krebs, ^ 220. So, also, II, 10, 
definitum est, not a personal verb agreeing with 
sapientia, but impersonal, and therefore less 
specific. In many instances the impersonal 
passive, by being more general, is the milder 
and less offensive form of expression. — 6. Sciente. 
A participle in the oblique cases, is oflen used 
in a generic sense for any person performing 
such an act. See In trod. Exer., 4, 16, First 
Course, II, 9. Adjectives are employed in a 
similar way, III, 12, 13. IV, 2. 
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1. Longa oratio est, 

2. Magnum opus est. 

3. Est longum itei. 

4. Balbus est asger, 

5. Dolor brevis eat. 

6. Philoscphi homines sunt. 

7. Veuales sunt horli. 

8. Innunierabiies sunt mundi. 

9. Terr^ mundi pars est. 

10. Deus mundum ledificavit. 

11. ScTTUs meus aufugit. 

12. Is est in provincia tua, 

13. Culpa nostra est. 

14. Siulti miseri sunt 

15. Sapiens semper beatus est. 

16. Nemo nimium beatus est. 

17. CiBcilia io sella sedebal'. 

18. Omnium rerum principia parva sunt. 
IS). Hie forem cubiculi clausit. 

20. De successore met) mibil audivi. 

21. In foveam belua incldit. 

22. Exigua apes est reipublicx. 

■ Att, XII. 6.—' X. 6.—' XII. 18.— < XIII. 47.— • Fin. II. 
S8, 93—" V, S9, 89.—' AtL XII. SI.— » Acad. II. 17, 65.— 
BN.D, 1,10.— 'OTusc. I.S5.— ",'«Fam.Xni.T7. — "Att. 

XIV.U " Fin. III. 18,61.— I' 11.32,101.— '" V.37,81.— 

" Fam. I. 46— IS Fin. V. 31, 68.— i" Tuio. V. SO— •> Fun. 
n. 17.-11 phiL IV. 6._« Fsm. XII. 9. 

■ See the Pra&ae, neu tlM end. 
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23. Delectavenint me epistolaB tuae. 

24. Quis docuit Epaminondam ? 

25. Magna spes est in exercitus tui viribus. 

26. Nee ulkim animal est sine sensu. 

27. Sol circum terram volvitur. 

28. Sunt exercitus boni, sed rudes. 

29. Supra me Atticus accubuerat. 

30. Tauri pro viiulis contra leones contendunt. 

31. Curat deus homines,civitates,nationes,gentes. 

32. Natura hominis ab reliquis animalibus differt. 

33. Jucunda est memoria praBteritorum malorum. 

34. Excisa est arbor, non evulsa. 

35. Infra lunam nihil est nisi moriale et caducum. 

36. Democritus explicat cur ante lucem galli 

canunt. 

37. Brutus heri venit in Tusculanum post septi- 

mam horam. 

38. Nostri sunt amnes, nostri lacus, 

89, Sanguis per venas in omne corpus difTunditur. 

40. Cornibus tauri, apri dentibus, morsu leones 

se tutantur. 

41. Stoici diviserunt naturam hominis in ani- 

mum et corpus. 

» Att. IV. 11 «4 N. D. Praef.— «6 Ad. Brut. 1. 15.— « N 

D. III. 13, 32.--W II. 40, 102.— «8 Ad. Brut. I. 9— » Fam! 

"- «>6.— ^ Fin. III. 20, 66.-31 N. D. 111. 38.— 3« Off. I. 27. 

-. 11.32.— 3* Att XV. 14.— 34 Som. Scip.4.— 3« Div. 

? Att XIII. 7.— 38 N. D. II. 60, 162.— » N. D. 11. 

II.eO.— «Fm.IV.7. 
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EI^SY SENTENCES ON MISCELLA- 
NEOUS SUBJECTS. 

1. Vers amicitice sempiteraie sunt. 

2. Iracundua con semper iratus est. 

3. Ad decua et ad libcrtatem nati sumus. 

4. Optimua est purtus piBuiteuli mutatio 

5. Leve est onus beneficii gratia. 

6. Omnea immemorem beneficii oderunt. 

7. Omtiis actio vacare debet temerilale et 
negligentia. 

8. Vita, mors, diyitim, paupertaa omnea 
, homines veliemcntissime permorent. 

9. Ignoratio futarorum maloium utilior est 
quam scientia. 

' Lffil. 9, 32. — ' Tqbc. IV. 24, 54. — ' Phil. HI. 14, 
36. — * XII, 2, 7. — ' Plane. Sa, 78. — " Off. IL 18,63. 
— 'I. 30, 101. — ■ II. JO, 37. — • DiT. n. 9, 83. 
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10. TacitsB magis et occultas inimicitiae ti- 
mendse sunt quam indicts et apertae. 

11. Facilius est apta dissolvere quam dissi- 
pata connectere. 

12. Indignum est a pari vinci aut superiore, 
indignius ab inferiore atque humiliore. 

13. Quot homines, tot sententise : faili igitur 
possumus. 

14. Plerumqiie creditur iis, qui experti sunt. 

15. Ut imago est animi vultus, sic indices 
oculi. 

16. Jacet corpus dormientis, ut mortui ; viget 
autem et vivit animus. • 

' 17. Proxime et secundum deos homines ho- 
minibus maxime utiles esse possunt. 

18. Communem totius generis hominum con- 
ciliationem et consociationem colere, tueri, ser- 
vare debemus. 

19. Incertum est, quam longa nostrum cujus- 
que vita futura sit. 

20. Breve tempus aetatis satis est longum ad 
bene honesteque vivendum. - 

21. Profecto nihil est aliud bene et beate 
vivere, nisi honeste et recte vivere. 

w Verr. II. 5, 71, J82, — " Or. 71, 235. ^ » Quint. 31, 
95. — " Fin. J. 5,15.— >* Top. 19,74. — »» Or. 18, GO. 
M Div. I. 30, 63.—" Off. II. 3, 11. — w I. 41,149.— 
» Verr. II. 1, 58, 153. — » Cato, 19, 70. — " Parad. I. 3, 
15. 
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33. Nihil tarn volacre quam maledictum : nihil 
facilius emittitur, nihil citius excipitur, nihil 
latiua dissipatur. ^ 

23. Omnia brevia tolerabilia esae debent, 
etiam si magna sDnt. 

24. In prteatantibua rebus magna sunt ea, 
qua; aunt optimis proxima. 

35. Aliorum judicio perniulta nobis et faci- 
enda et nonfacienda et mutanda et corrigenda 
sunt. 

36. Ad quas rea aptissimi erimua, in iis potis- 
fiimum elaborabimus. -U 

37. Ea aunt animadveTtenda peccata mazime, 
qum difficiliirae pra^caventur. 

28. Egens atque est is, qui non sails liabet, 
et is, cui nihil sutis potest esse. 

29. Male se res habet, quum, quod virtute 
eiBci debet, id Icutatur pecuuia. 

30. O dii imuoTtalus ! uou iutelligiint homi* 
nes, qunm magnum vectigal sit parsimonia. i 

31. Res familiaris quari debet iis rebus, a 
quibus abest turpitudo; conservari aulem diligen- 
tia et parsimonia ; eisdem etiam rebus augeri. 

32. Ease oporlct, ut vivas, non vivere, ut edas. 

" Kane. S3, ST, — " LbsI. 'J7, !0i. — » Or. 2, 6.— 
9 OB. h 41, 147. — " 1. 31, 114, — " Bo«c. A- 40, 116— 
■^•Hweil. IV. 17, 24. — »» OfF. II. 6, 22. — " Pnrad. VI- 
' i te. — " Ofi'. U. 24, b7. — " Heren. IV. 28, 39. 
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Chap. I. 
VIRTUE. 



1. Omnibus virtutibus instructos et ornatos 
turn sapientes turn viros bonos dieimus. 

S. £a denique virtus esse videtur praestantis 
▼iri, quae est fractuosa aliis, ipsi autem laboriosa 
ant pa'iculosa, aut certe gratuita. 

3. Magna vis est in virtutibus: eas excita, 
si forte dormiunt. 

4. Honestum, etiam si in alio cemimus, 
tamen nos movet atque illi, in quo id inesse 
yidetur, amicos facit. 

5. Nihil est virtute amabilius; quam qui 
adeptus erit, ubicunque erit gentium, a nobis 
diligetiTr. 

6. Habet hoc virtus, ut viros fortes species 
ejus et pulchritudo etiam in hoste posita de- 
lectet. 

■ 111! Ill .. 

1 Ttwc. V. 10, 28. — «De Or.II.85,346.-' Tusc. III. 17, 
36.—* Off. 1. 17, 55.— » N. D. X. 44, 121.— « Pia. 32,81. 
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7. Ut improbo et stulto et inerti nemiDi bene 
esse potest, aic bonus Tir et fortia et sapiens 
miser esse non potest. 

8. Nee cuiquam bono mall quidquam erenire 
potest, nee vivo nee ntortuo : nee unquam ejua 
les 8 diis immoTtalibus negligentur. 

9. Certe major est virtutia jucunditas qnam 
ista voluptas, qnce percipitiir ex libidine et 

10. Niinquam est utile peccare, quia semper 
est turpe : et, quia semper est honestum virum 
bonum esse, semper est utile. 

11. Si omne beatura est, cui nihil deest, et 
quod in suo genere expletum atque cumulatum 
est, idque virtutia est proprium: certe omnes 
virtutia coni]W)te8 lieuti buuL 

/ 12. Qui nihil habet in vita jucundius vita, is 
cum virtulG vitain non potest colcre.. 

13. Omuea bene vivendi rationea in virtule 
sunt collooandic, propterea quod sola viriua iu 
sua potestDtc est, omnia prmter cam subjecta 
sunt Bub fortune domiiiationcm. 

14. ContemnamuH omnea ineptjas, totamque 
vim bene vivendi in animi robore ac magniludine 

' Piirid- II, 1!), — ' TiMO, I. 41, ffi)-— ■ Verr. U. I, 
», 57. — " Off. m. 15, 64, — " Tu8C. V. 13, 39.— 
tt Beien. IV. 14, 30. — " IV. 17, W. — " Tow. I. 
«l,9e. 
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et in omnium rerum humanarum contemptione 
ao despicientia et in omni virtute ponamus. 



^ 



Chap. II. 
WISDOM. 



1. Cujus omnia in pecunia spes est, ejus a 
sapientia est animus remotus. 

2. Nuoquam temeritas cum sapientia com- 
miscetur, nee ad consilium casus admittitur. 

3. Cujusvis hominis est errare; nuUius nisi 
insipientis in errore perseverare. 

4. Non parum cognosse, sed in parum cog- 
nito stulte et diu perseverasse, turpe est; prop- 
terea quod alterum communi hominum infirmi- 
tati, alterum singulari uniuscujusque vitio est 
attributum. 

5. Tempori cedere, id est, necessitati parere, 
semper sapientis est habitum. 

6. Judicium hoc omnium mortalium est, for- 
tunam a deo petendam, a se ipso sumendam 
'esse sapientiam. 

* I ■ r I I I I ' i I II I II II I I I ■. 
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7. Bene adhibita ratio ceniit, quid t^timum 
sit; oeglecta multis impljcatuT errOTibus. 

6. Sapientis BQimus its semper afiectua est, 
ut rations optjme utatur. -' 

9. Quid turpiug, quam sapientia vitara ex 
iDsipientium sermoDe peDdeiel 

10. duid est, per decs, optabilius sapieDtia? 
quid prKstantiuB ? quid faomiQi melius? quid 
homine digniusTj Sapientia autem est, ut a 
veteribus pbilosopbja definitum est, lerum diri- 
narum et bumanarum causatumque, quibus em 
res continentur, scientia. 

1 1 . Sapientissimum esse dicunt eum, cui, 
quod opus sit, ipsi veniat in mentem ; pioxime 
accedere ilium, qui alteriua bene inventia oblem- 
peret. In atultitia contra est. Minus eniro 
stiiltua est is, cui nihil in mentem venit, quam 
ill<^, qui, quod BUiIte alteri veuit in mentem, 
coinprobat, 



Chap. III. 

EQUITY AND TRUTH. 
1, Accipere quam facere prestat injuriam. 

' Tusc. IV. 27, 58. — " III. 7, 15. — 'Fin. II. 15, 50.— 
"Off. 11.8,5. — "Clnent 31, 84. ' Tuao.V. 19,66. 
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2. Fundamentum justitise est fides, id est, 
dictorum conventorumque constantia et Veritas. 

3. Nihil honestum esse potest, quod justitia 
vacat. 

4. Justitia sine prudentia multum poterit; 
sine justitia nihil valebit prudentia. 

5. Boni nuUo emolumento impelluntur in 
fraudem, improbi saepe parvo. 

6. Injustitiae genera duo sunt: unum eorum, 
qui infer unt, alteram eorum, qui ab iis, quibus 
infertur, si possunt, non propulsant injuriam. 

7. Quum duobus modis, id est, aut vi aut 
fraude, fiat injuria; fi'aus quasi vulpeculae, vis 
leonis videtur: utrumque homine alienissimum ; 
sed fi'aus odio digna majore. 

8. Totius injustitiae nulla capitalior quam 
eorum, qui, quum maxime fidlunt, id agunt, ut 
viri boni esse videantur. 

9. Ex omni vita simulatio dissimulatioque 
tollenda est. Ita nee, ut em at melius, nee ut 
vendat, quidquam simulabit aut dissimulabit vir 
bonus. 

10. Cadit in virum bonum mentiri emolu- 
menti sui causa, criminari, pneripere, fallere 1 



• Off. I. 7, 23. — » I. 19, G2. — *II.9,34. — » Mil. 
12, 32. — 'Off. I. 7, 23. — 7.B I. 13^ 41. — • IH. 15, 
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Nihil profecto minas. Est ergo ulla res tanti, 
aut commodum uUum tarn expetendum, ut viri 
boni et splendorem et nomen amittas ? 

11. Ubi semel quis pejeraverit, ei credi 
postea, etiam si per plures deos juret, non 
oportet. 

12. Quid interest inter perjuram et menda- 
cemi Qui mentiri solet, pejerare consuevit. 
Quem ego, ut mentiatur, inducere possum, ut 
pejeret, exorare facile potero. Nam, qui semel 
a veritate deflexit, hie non roajore religione ad 
perjurium quam ad mendacium perduci con- 
suevit. 

13. Qus poena ab diis immortal ibus perjuro, 
hsec eadem mendaci constituta est. Non enim 
ex pactione verborum, quibus jusjurandum com- 
prehenditar, sed ex perfidia et malitia, per quam 
insidiae tenduntur alicui, dii immortales homini- 
bus irasci et succensere consueverunt. 

14. Qui sspenumero nos per fidem fefelle- 
runt, eorum orationi (idem habere non debemus. 
Si quid enim perfidia illorum detrimenti accepe- 
rimus, nemo erit prster nosmet ipsos, quem jure 
accusare possimus. Ac primo quidem decipi, 
incommodum est ; iterum, stultum ; tertio, turpe. 

" Rab. Post. 13, 36. — ». " Rose. Com. 16, 46. — " Inv. 
I. 39, 71. 
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Chap. IV. 



BENEVOLENCE. 

1. Si exemeris ex rerum natura benevolentis 
conjunctionem, nee domus uUa nee urbs stare 
poterit; ne agri quidem cultus permanebit. 

2. Multam posse ad salutem alterius, honori 
multis ; parum potuisse ad exitium, probro 
nemini unquam fuit. 

3. Odiosum sane genus hominum officia ex- 
probrantium : qus meminisse debet is, in quern 
coUata sunt, non commemorare, qui contulit. 

4. Benevolentiam non adolescentulorum mo- 
re ardore quodam aiQoris, sed stabilitate potius 
et constantia judicemus. 

5. Quamquam omnis virtus nos ad se allicit 
facitque, ut eos diligamus, in quibus ipsa inesse 
videatur ; tamen justitia et liberalitas id maCxime 
efficit. 

6. Habenda ratio est rei familiaris, quam 
quidem dilabi sinere flagitiosum est ; sed ita, ut 
iliiberalitatis avaritiaeque absit suspicio./ 

7. Nee ita claudenda res est familiaris, ut 



> Lael. 7, 23. — » Fra^m. Orat. 4, 5. — ^ jl,®!. 20, 71. — 
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earn benignitas aperire non possit; nee ita 
reseranda, ut pateat omnibus. 

8. Si contentio quaedam et comparatio fiat, 
quibus plurimum tribuendum sit officii, principes 
sint patria et parentes, quorum beneficiis maxi- 
mis obligati sumus. 

9. Yidendum est primum, ne obsit benignitas 
et iis ipsis, quibus benigne videbitur fieri, et 
ceteris ; deinde, ne major benignitas sit quam 
facultates; tum, ut pro dignitate cuique tribu- 
atur. 



Chap. V. 
FORTITUDE. 



1. Fortes et magnanimi sunt habendi non 
qui faciunt, sed^qui prppulsant injuriam. 
y 2. Nemo, qui fortitudinis gloriam consecutus 
est insidiis et malitia, laudem est adeptus. 

3. Barbari quidam et immanes ferro decertare 
acerrime possunt, aegrotare viriliter non que- 
unt. — (Cimbri et Celtiberi in prceliis exsultant, 
r lament an tur in morbo. 

^ 4. Contemnendae res humanse sunt; negli- 

' ■ I lilt 

» Off. I. 17, 58. — » I. 14, 42. » I. 19, 65.— « 1. 
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genda mors est^ patibiles et dolores et labores 
putandi. 

5. Ingemiscere nonnunquam viro concessum 
est, idque raro; ejulatus ne mulieri quidem. 

6. Pueri Spartiats non ingemiscunt verberum 
dolore laniati. 

7. Fortis et constantis est non perturbari in 
rebus asperis. 

8. Quid est nequius aat turpius effeminato 

viro? 

9. Quid est non miserius solum, sed fbdius 

etiam et deformius, quam segritudine quis afflic- 
tus, debilitatus, jacens ? 

10. Fortes non modo Fortuna adfuvai, ut 
est in vetere proverbio, ^sed multo magis ratio, 
quffi quibusdam quasi prsBceptis confirmat vim 
fortitudinis. 

11. Parvi sunt for is arma, nisi est consilium 
domi. — Sunt igitur domestics ibrtitudines non 
inferiores militaribus ; in quibus plus etiam 
quam in his operas studiique ponendum est. 

12. Appellata est ex viro virtus, viri autem 
propria maxime est fortitudo. Cujus munera 
duo sunt maxima, mortis dolorisque contemptio. 
Utendum est igitur his, si virtutis compotes, vel 

• Tuflc. II. 23, 55. — • V. 27, 77. — » Off. I. 23, 80— 
• Tusc. in. 17, 36. — • IV. 16, 35. — »» H. 4, 11.— 
" Off. I. 22, 76, 78.— >• TuBC. II. 18, 43. 
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potitis si Till rolumus esae; quoniam a viris 
virtus nomea eat mutuata. 

13. Et ea, qns eximia pleiiaque et preclara 
videntur, pair a ducere eaque ratione stabili 
firmaque contemnere fortis animi magnique 
ducendum eat ; et ea, qus videntur acerba, quta 
multa et varia in hominum vita fortunaque ver- 
santur, ila feire, at nihil a statu nature discedas, 
nihil a dignitate sapientis, robusti animi est 
magiisque conatantis. 



Chaf. VI. 
CIVILITY AMD DECENCY. 

1. CuBtos virtutam omnium dedecua fugiena 
laudenique maxime consequena verecundia eat. 

2. Juslitite partea sunt non violare homines, 
verecuadiee non offendere : in quo maxime vis 
perspicitur decor i. 

3. Et a forma removeatur omnia viro non 
dignus omatua, et huic aimde vitium in gestu 
motuque 



' Part, Oral. 33,79, — ■ Off, 1.28, 
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4. Non pudendo, sed non faciendo id, quod 
non decet, impudentiae nomen efiugere debemus. 
Quern vero non pudet, hunc ego non reprehensi- 
one solum sed etiarri poena dignum puto. 

5. Ut pulchritudo corporis apta compositione 
meinbrorum movet oculos et delectat hoc ipso, 
quod inter se omnes partes cum quod am lepore 
consentiunt : sic hoc decorum, quod elucet in 
vita, movet approbationem eorum, quibuscum 
vivitur, ordine et constantia et moderatione dic- 
torum omnium atque factorum. 

6. Ut . in fidibus aut tibiis, quamvis paullum 
discrepent, tamen id a sciente animadverti solet : 
sic videndum est in vita, ne forte quid discrepet; 
vel multo etiam magis, quo major et melior 
actionum quam sonorum concentus est. 

7. Qui aut, tempus quid postulet, non videt, 
aut plura loquitur, aut se ostentat, aut eorum, 
quibuscum est, vel dignitatis vel commodi ratio- 
nem non habet, aut denique in aliquo genere 
aut inconcinnus aut multus est, is ineptus 
dicitur. 



* De Or. 1. 26,120.-* Off. I. 28, 98. — « I. 40, 145. — 
7 De Or. II. 4, 17. 
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THE PASSIONS. 



1. Omnes peiturbationea auimi moiboa phi- 
losophi appellant. 

2. Morbi peiniciosiorea plureaque suiit luiioii 
qiiam corporis. 

3. Animus ager, ut ait Enuius, semper iirat, 
tieque pali neqae perptti potest ; cupere nunquam 
desmit. 

4. Omnibus viribus, ut nosmet ipsi uobis 
mederi possimus, ciaboranduin est. 

5. CorpoTum adjumenta adhibcntur extrin- 
secus, aniuiorum salus iuclusa in his ipsis est. 

6. Aiiimua perturbatus et incitaius nee cuhi- 
bere Be potest, nee, quo loco vujl, insialere. 

7> Cupidjtates sunt insatiabiles i quaj nou 
modo singulos homiues, Bed universas familiaa 
eTertunt; totam etiam labefactant BEpe rem 

8. Ex cupiditatibus odia, dissidia, discoTdia;, 
sediliones, bella nascuntur. Nee hs seso foria 
solum jactant, nee tantum in alios cxca impelu 
, sed intua etiam in animis iucluss 



" TuBc. III. i, a. — '■ ' III. 3, 5. — • 111. 3, 6. - 
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inter se dissident atque discordant. Ex quo 
vitam amarissimam necesse est effici. 

9. His autem perturbationibus, quas in vitam 
hominum stultitia quasi quasdam furias immit- 
tit atque incitat, omnibus viribus atque opibus 
repugnandum est, si volumus boo, quod datum 
est vitffi, tranquille p1acidequ« traducere. 

10. EfHciendum est, ut appetitus rationi obe- 
diant eamque neque praecurrant, nee propter 
pigritiam aut ignaviam deserant, sintque tran- 
quilli atque omni animi perturbatione careant. 

11. Qui appetitus longius evagantur et tam- 
quam exsultantes sive cupiendo sive fugiendo 
non satis a ratione retinentur, ii sine dubio finem 
et modum transeunt. Relinquunt enim et abjici- 
unt obedientiam, nee rationi parent, cui sunt 
subjecti lege naturae. 



Chap. VIII. 
PLEASURE. 



1. Omnia, quae pulchra, honesta, praeclara 
sunt, plena gaudiorum sunt. 



» Tusc. III. 11, 25. — w. 11 Off. I. 29, 10^. " Tuao. 

V. 23, er. 



2. Omnibus in rebus voluptatibus maximia 
fastidium finitimdm est. 

3. Tamqaam bona vdetudo jucundior est 
eis, qui 6 giavi morbo recreati aunl, quam qui 
nunquam mgio corpore fuerunt : eic omnia desi- 
derata magis quaiii asaidue percepta delectant 

4. Vulupiates, blaadissimiB dominffi, majoris 
partis aiiiinos a virtute detorquent. 

5. Impedit enini consilium voluptas; rationi 
inimica est ac mentis, ut ita dicam, prasstringit 
oculoa, nee habet ullum cum viitute commer- 
ciuna. 

6. Divine Plato cscam malorum appellat ro- 
luptatem, quod ea videlicet homines capiantur, 
ut liamo jiisces. 

7. Si considerari; vdemns, quEB sit in nattva 
hominia excelleiiiia et dignitas, intelligemas, 
quam sit iiirpe difHuere luxuria et delicate ac 
molliter vivere; qiintnque honestuni parce, con- 
ti neuter, severe, sobrie. 

8. Victus Gultiiaqiie corporis ad valetudinem 
referatur et ad vires, uon ad voluptatem. 

■DeOr.m.a5,I00.-' Quir. p. Bed, 1,4. — * Off. II. JO, 
37,—' CBto,12, 4a. — ' 13,44, — ' Off, I. 30, 106,— 
» J 30, 106. 
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Chap. IX. 
HONOR AND FAME. 

1. Omnia sunt profecto laudanda, qusB con- 
juncta cum virtute sunt; et quae cum vitiis, 
vituperanda. 

2. Etsi nihil habet in se gloria, cur expetator, 
tamen virtu tem tamquam umbra sequitur. 

3. Ts denique honos mihi videri solet, qui non 
propter spem futuri beneficii, sed propter magna 
merita claris viris defertur et datur. 

4. Haec est una via, mihi credite, et laudis 
et dignitatis et honoys: a bonis viris, sapienti- 
bus et bene a natura constitutis laudari et 
diligi. 

5. Vera gloria radices agit atque etiam propa- 
gatur; ficta omnia celeriter tamquam flosculi 
decidunt, nee simulatum potest quidquam esse 
diuturnum. — Qui igitur adipisci veram gloriam 
volet, justitisB fungatur ofHciis. 

6. Omni igitur ratione colenda et retinenda 
justitia est, quum ipsa per sese — nam aliter 
justitia non esset — turn propter amplificationem 
honoris et gloriae. 

1 Part. Orat. 21, 71. — « Tusc. I. 45, 109. — » Fam. X. 
10, 1. — * Sext. 65, 137. — 6 Off. II. 12, 43.— « IL 
12, 42. 
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7. Dnie annt artes, quie possimt locare homi- 
nes in amplissimo gradu dignitatis : una imperv 
toris, altera oratoris boni ; ab hoc entm pacia 
ornamenta retiaentar, ab illo belli pericala re- 

pellunlur. 

8. Honos alit artes, omnesque incendunlur 
ad sludia gloria ; jaccatque ea semper, qui£ apiid 
quosque itnprobantur. 

9. Nemo eat tam agreslis, quern non, ai ipsa 
miniiB lioaeatas, contumelia tamea et dedecua 
magno ope re moreal. 

10. Ut levitatis est, InaDem aucupari rumo- 
rein et omnes umbras ctiam falsie gloria] consec- 
tari: sic levis est animi, luccm splendorcmqite 
fugientis, justam gloriam, qui est fructua vcriE 
virtutis honestiBsimiis, repudiare. 

11. Optima he red it as a patribus traditur libe- 
ris omniqiie patrimonio prsstantior gloria virtutis 
rerumque gestamm : cui dedecori ease nefas et 
itnpium judicandum est. 

12. Quorum autem prima mtas propter tiumili- 
tatem et obscuritntem in hominum iguoratione 
veraatur, ii, aimulac juvenes esse cceperunt, magna 
epectare et ad ea rectis studiis debent conten- 
dere; quod eo firmiore animo facient, quia non 
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modo non invidetur illi aetati, verum etiam 
favetur. 

13. Is mihi videtur amplissimus, qui sua 
virtute in altiorem locum pervenit, non qui ad- 
scendit per alterius incommodum et 6alamit&- 
tem. 

14. Hoc animo semper fui, ut invidiam 
virtute partem gloriam, non invidiam putarem. 
* 15. Perge, ut agis, nomenque tuum com- 
menda iromortalitati ; atque hsc omnia, quae 
habent speciem glorise, coUecta inanissimis 
splendoris insignibus, contemne ; brevia, fu- 
gacia, caduca existima. Varum decus in virtute 
positum est. 



Chap. X. 
YOUTH AND AGE. 

1. Temeritas est florentis sBtatis, prudentia 
senescentis. 

2. Ver tamquam adolescentiam significat o&- 
tenditque fructus futuros ; reliqua tempora deme- 
tendis fructibus et percipiendis accommodata 



M Rose. A. 30, 83. — " Cat. 1. 12, 29. — » Fam. X. 12, 
5. » Cato, 6. 20. — « 19, 70. 
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aunt Fnictas autem seaectutis eat ante parto- 
rum bcmOTum memoria et cc^ia. 

3. Defectio Tiriam adoleacentis vitiis effict- 
tur Btepins, qaam seDectulis; libidinoaa eDim et 

intemperans addesceniia ctTetiim corpus tradit 



4. Nihil est profecto homini prudentia dulcius ; 
quam, lit cetera auferat, afTert ceite senectus. 

5. Manent ingeDia aenibus, modo permaucat 
studium et indu^tria. 



6. Non vifil 


bus aut velocitatibua aut celeritate 


corpora m res 


magniE gcruuiur, sed consilio. 


auctoritate, se 


ntentia: quibus non modo non 


orbari, aed eti 


lam augeri aenectua solet. 


7. Habet at 


meclus, honorata prEeaertim, tan- 


tarn auctoritat 


em, ut ea piuria sit, quam omnes 


adolescent is t 


oluplales. 


8. Ut adoli 


sacentibus bona indole praiditis 


sapieiites Bene) 


i delectantur, leviorque fit eorum 



senectua, qui a jtiventute coluntur et diliguntur: 
sic adolescenica senum prsceptia gaudent, qui- 
bus ad vinutum sludia ducuuiur. 

9. Ut adoJescentem, in quo senile aliquid, aic 
Benem, in quo est aliquid adolesceniis, probo; 
quod qui sequitur, corjwre senex esse poierit, 
animo nunquam erit. 
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10. CuTsus est certus aetatis et una via naturae 
e^ue simplex, suaque cuique parti statis tem- 
pestivitas est data ; ut et infirmitas puerorum et 
ferocitas juvenum et grayitas jam constantis 
statis et senectutis maturitas naturale quiddam 
habeat, quod suo tempore percipi debeat. 

11. Nemo est tam senex, qui se annum non 
putet posse vivere. 

12. Resistendum senectuti est, ejusque yitia 
diligentia compensanda sunt. Pugnandum, tam- 
quam contra morbum, sic contra senectutem. 
Habenda ratio valetudinis; utendum exercitati- 
onibus modicis ; tantum cibi et potionis adhiben- 
dum, ut reficiantur vires, non opprimantur. Nee 
vero corpori soli subveniendum est, sed menti 
atque animo multo magis : nam hsec quoque, 
nisi tamquam lumini oleum instilles^ extinguun- 
tur senectute. 



Chap. XI. 
FRIENDSHIP. 



1. Natura solitarium nihil am at, semperque 
ad aliquod tamquam adminiculum annititur. 

w Cato, 10, 33. — " 7, 24. — >« 11, 35. » L©1. 23, 

88. 
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2. Pares, vetere proverbio, com paribus facil- 
lime congregant ur. 

3. Omnium societatum nulla priestantior est, 
nulla firmior, quam quum viri boni, moribus 

ei miles, sunt familiar itate coujuDcti. 

4. Vetua eat lex ilia justic verieque amicitife, 
nt idem amici semper velint. Neque est uUum 
certius amicitiEB vinculum, tjuam consensus et 
societ'ris CDDsiliurura et voluntatum. 

5. In quibus cadem studia sunt, eiedem 
Toluntates, in iis iit, ut leque quisque alteio de- 
lectetur ac se ipso; efiiciturquc id, quod Pythago- 
ras vult in amicitia, ut unus fiat ex pluribus. 

6. Et secundaa rea splendidioies facit amicitia 
et adfersas partietis communicaosquG leviores. 

7. Non posaiimus omnia per noa agere r alius 
ia alia est re magis utilis. Idcirco amicitiie 
comparantur, ut commune commodum mutuis 
officiis gubernetur. 

8. In Gcscorum proverbio est : Amieorum 



9, CeteriE res, quie expetunlur, opportune 
sunt singula) rebus fere singulis : divitix, ut 
ntare; opes, ut colare ; honores, ut laudere; 
Toluptates, ut gaudeas ; valetudo, ut dolore careaa 

' Cato, 3, 7. — = Off. I. 17,55. — ' Plane. 2, 5. —' Off. 
1. 17, 56. — ' Lnil. 6, ■£!. — ■' Roac. A. 3d, lU. — ' Off, 1. 
16,51. — "Lffil. 6,23. 
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et muneribas fungare corporis. Amicitia res 
plurimas continet; quoquo te verteris, presto 
est; nullo loco excluditur, Dunquam intempes- 
tiva, nunquam molesta est. Itaque non aqua, 
non igni, ut aiunt, pluribus locis utimur, quam 
amicitia. 

10. Firmamentum stabilitatis constantiaeque 
ejus, quam in amicitia qusrimus, fides est. 
Nihil enim stabile est, quod infidum. 

11. Ut locus sine portu navibus esse non 
potest tutus, sic animus sine fide stabilis amicis 
non potest esse. 

12. Nulla est h»c amicitia, quum alter verum 
audire non yult, alter ad mentiendum paratus 
est. 

13. Maximum ornamentum amicitis toUit, qui 
ex ea tollit verecundiam. 

14. Virtutum amicitia adjutrix a natura data 
est, non vitiorum comes. 

15. Nulla est excusatio peccati, si amici causa 
peccaveris : nam, quum conciliatrix amicitiae 
virtutis opinio fiierit, difficile est amicitiam 
manere, si a virtute defeceris. 

16. duum in amicitia, qusB honesta non sunt, 
postulabuntur, religio et fides anteponatur ami- 
citiae. 

w. LibI. 18, 65. — " Inv. I. 30, 47. — « L®1. 26, 98.— 
w 22, 82. — w 22, 83. — « 12, 37. — »« Off. III. 10, 46. 
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17. Neque contra rem publicam neque ctHitTS 
jus jurandum ac fidem amici cauaa vir bonus 
faciet; ne si judei quidem erit de ipso amico. 
Ponit enim peraonaoi amici, quum induit ju- 

IS. Ver^ amicitis difficiilime reperiunlur in 
iia, qui in honoribus reque publica ^ 
Ubi enim iatum inrenias, qui honorem i 
anteponat suo t 

19. Qui fortuuia alicujus inducti 
ejus Becuti sunt, hi, simul ac fortuna dilapsa est, 
devolant omiies. Quum enim recessit ea res, 
quffi fuit coDsuetudinis causa, uihil Euperest, 
quare posaint in aniicilia retineri. 

SO. Ul birundines Kstivo tempore prssto sunt, 
frigore pulsre recedunt : ita falsi amici sereno 
vitffi tempore praisfo sunt ; simul atque hiemem 
fortune liderint, devolant omnes. 

21. Verum illud est, quod dicitur, multos 
modios sails simul edendos esse, ut amicitite 
muQua expletum sit. 
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Chap. XII. 
THE CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. Omnes antiquae gentes regibus quondam 
paruerunt. Cluod genus imperii primum ad 
homines justissimos et sapientissimos defere- 
batur. 

2. Nimis liberum populum libertas ipsa sem- 
tutQ afficit. 

3. Cluae harmonia a musicis dicitur in cantu, 
ea est in civitate concord ia, artissimum atque 
optimum in omni re publica vinculum incolumi- 
tatis. 

4. Mens et animus et concilium et sententia 
civitatis posita est in legibus. Ut corpora nostra 
sine mente, sic civitas sine lege, suis partibus, 
ut nervis ac sanguine et membris, uti non potest. 

5. Circumspicite omnes rei publics partes : 
omnia legum imperio et prsescripto fieri vide- 
bitis. 

6. Legum ministri magistratus; legum inter- 
pretes judices; legum denique idcirco omnes 
servi sumus, ut liberi esse possimus. 



» Leg. III. 2, 4. — « Reap. I. 44, 68. — » II. 42, €9. 
* Cluent. 63, 146. — » 53, 147. — • 53, 146. 
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7. Magistrstibua c^us est, sine qoorum pru- 
denlia ac diligentia esse civitas non potest 

8. Ut tutela, aic procuiatio rei publice ad 
eorum utilitatem, qui commiasi aunt, non ad 
eorum, qiiibus comniiasa, gerciida eat 

9. Talis est qiin:qije res publica, qualis ejus 
aut oatura aut voluntas, qui itlam regit. 

10. Omuibus rebus is, qui princeps in agendo 
est, ornatissinius et pm-atissinius esse debet. 

11. Ut cupiditatibua principum et vitiis infici 
Bolet tola civitas, sic emendnri et corrigi coDti- 
nentia. — Nee euim tanlum mali est peccare 
principes, (quaniquam est magnum hoc per se 
ipsum malum) quanium iliud, quod permulti 
imitatorea principum exsistunt. 

12. Jiidicis est semper in causis veium aequi • 
patroni nonnunquam vcri simile, etiam si minus 
Bit verum, defeadere. 



CirAP. xni. 

GOOD AND EVIL FORTUME. 
I. Non PoKtm ipBri Fortiina creca eat, aed eo8 

I Leg. III. a, 5. — " Off. I. 25, 85. —> fU«p. 1.31,47. 
— "0 Ocit. 15, 47. — " Leg. IH. 13, 30; 14, 31.— 
» Off. 11. 14, 51. ' LbI. 15, 54. 
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etiam plerumque efficit caecos, quos complexa 
est. 

2. Sapienter cogitant, qui temper ibus secundis 
casus ad versos reform id ant. 

3. O fallacem hominum spem fragilemque for- 
tunam et inanes nostras contentiones ! qua& in 
medio spatio saepe franguntur et corruunt, et 
ante, in ipso cursu, obruuntur, quam portum 
conspicere potuerunt. 

4. Si quis spei non multum collocarit in casu, 
quid est, quod ei magno opere casus obesse 
possit ? 

5. Ei non multum potest obesse fortuna, qui 
sibi firmius in virtute, quam in casu, prsBsidium 
collocavit. 

6. Magna ilia laus et admirabilis videri solet, 
tulisse casus sapienter adversos, non fractum 
esse fortuna, retinuisse in rebus asperis digni- 
tatem. 

7. In rebus prosperis et ad voluntatem nostram 
fluentibus super biam magno opere, fastidium 
arrogantiamque fugiamus. Nam, ut adversas 
res, sic secundas immoderate ferre levitatis est ; 
prsBclaraque est aequabilitas in omni vita et idem 
semper vultus eademque frons. 



« Heren. IV. 17, 24.—' De Or. III. 2, 7.—*, » Heren. IV. 
19, 27. — • De Or. II. 85, 346. — ' Off. I. 26, 90. 
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Chap. XIV. 

DEATH. 

1. Habea Bomnuni imaginem murtis, camque 
qaotidie induis. 

2. Quod omnibus necesse est, idne miserum 
ease uni potest] 

3. Tota philosophotum vita commentatio mor- 

4. A malis mors abducil, iion a bonis, vcrum 
Bi qUEerimus. 

5. Nemo panim diu vixit, qui virtutis perfectai 
peifecto functus est Diunere. 

6. Profecto mors turn squissirao animo oppe- 
titur, quum suis se laudibus vita occideas conso- 
lari poteat. 

7. Turpis fuga mortis omni eat morte pejor. 

8. Qui id, quod vitaii non potest, metuit, is 
Tivere animo quieto nulla modo potest; sed qui, 
non modo quia necesse est mori, verum etiaiD 
quia nihil ha bet mors, quod sit liorrendum, 
mortem non timet, magnum is sibi proesidium ad 
beatam vitam comparat. 

9. Condiunt jEgyplii mortuos et eos servant 



' Toac. I. 3B, !)2. — » I. 4!), 110. — ' 1. 30, 74. — * I. "' 
83. — >.«I.45,10a. — ' PM-Vin. 10,88, — 'Tnio. 
1,2. — »1.45, 103. _ V^S^fc 
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domi ; Persae etiam cera circumlitos condunt, ut 
quam maxime permaneant diuturna corpora. 
Magorum mos est, non humare corpora suoruniy 
nisi a feris sint ante laniata. 



Chap. XV. 
PROPER DEPORTMENT. 

1. Liber is est existimandus, qui nulli turpitu- 
dini servit. 

2. Clui ex errore imperitae multitudinis pen- 
det, hie in magnis viris non est habendus. 

3. Optima yiyendi ratio est eligenda; earn 
jucundam consuetudo reddet. 

4. Suum quisque noscat ingenium acremque 
se et bonorum et vitiorum suorum judicem 
prsebeat 

5. Sunt quidam homines non re, sed nomine. 

6. Nihil est incertius vulgo, nihil obscurius 
Toluntate hominum. 

7. Multis simulationum involucris tegitur et 
quasi velis quibusdam obtenditur unius cujusque 

» Hcren. IV. 17, 24— « Off. 1. 19, 65. — » Heren. IV. 17, 

34. — * Off. 1. 31, 114. ^ » 1. 30, 105 • Muren. 17, 36.— 

^ Quint. Ft. 1. 1, 5, 15. 
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natara: (tooa, oculi, vultas pereffipe 
oratio veto effipiasime. 

8. Non, quantum quisque prosit, aed qaanti 
quisque sit, ponderandum est. 

9. Eorum nos magis miacrel, qui noslrara 
misericordiam iion requirunl, quam qui illam 
efiiagitant. 

10. Nihil laudabilius, nihil magno et prsclaro 
viro digniuH placabililale atque cleraentia. 

11. Prohibeuda maxime est ira in puniendo. 
Nunquam enim, iratus qui accedet ad pienam, 
mediocritatem illam teuebit, quas est iDter nimi- 

12. Diligi et carum esse jucuodum est prop- 
terea, quia tutiorem vitam et vo]uptatem efflcit 
pleniorem. 

13. Satis est, homines imprudenlia lapses non 
erigere ; urgere vero jacentes, aut pr ate ipi (antes 
impel lere, certe est inhumanum. 

14. Sic vita hominum est, ut ad maleHcium 
nemo conetur sine epe atque emolumento acce- 

15. Deainite dubitare, utrura sit utiliua, prop- 
ter multoa improboa uni pare ere, an unius 



;7._» Mil. 34, 92. — If Off. I. 25, 88.— 
" Fin. I. 16, 53. — " Rib. Po»t. 1, 2.- 
84- — " Veer. 11. 3,89,208. 
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improbi sapplicio multorum improbitatem coer- 

cere. 

16. Nulla est tanta vis, que non ferro ac 
viribus debilitari frangique possit. 

17. Nihil est opera et manu factum, quod 
aliquando non conficiat et consumat vetustas. 

18. Clus domus tarn stabilis, quae tarn firma 
civitas est, qus non odiis atque dissidiis funditus 
possit everti 1 ex quo, quantum boni sit in amici- 
tia, judicari potest. 



Chap. XVI. 
NARRATIVES. 



1. Imperium Grseciae fuit penes Athenienses, 
Atheniensium potiti sunt Spartiatse, Spartiatas 
Buperavere Thebani, Thebanos Macedones vice- 
runt, qui ad imperium Grseciae brevi tempore 
adjunxerunt Asiam bello subactam. 

2. Duodequadraginta annos tyrannus Sjrracu- 
sanorum fuit Dionysius, quum quinque et viginti 
natus annos dominatum occupavisset. 



w Marcel. 3, 8. — " 4, 11. — « L»l. 7, 23. » Heien. 

IV. 25, 34. — « TuBc. V. 20, 57. 
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3. DionysiQs tyraanua, Syracnsis expalsas, 
Corinthi pueros docebat : usque eo imperio 
carete non poterat. 

4. Dioni/iiui ti/rannus* vivebat cum fugiti- 
via, cutn facioorosia, cum barbaria ; neminem, 
qui autlibertate dignua esset, aut vellet omnino 
liber esse, sibi amicum arbiirabatur. 

5. Epaniinondas, princeps, moo judicio, Grs- 
cice, fldibus prsclare cecinisse dicitur; ThemiB- 
toclesque aliquot ante annis, quum in epulis 
recusaret lyrani, e?t habitus indoclior. 

6. Quartum jam annum regiiaute Lucio Tar- 
quinio Siiperbo, Sybarim et Crotonem et in eaa 
I tali as partes Pythagoras venisse reperitur. 

7. Pythagoras,* quum Superbo regnante In 
Italiam venisset, teiiuit magnam illam Grxciam 
quum honore disciplina.', turn eliam aucloritale; 
multaque secula poatca sic viguit Pytbagoreorum 
nomen, ut nulli alii docti videreotur. 

6. FuJsae quendam ferunt Demaratum Corin- 

»Tu»o.in. 12,27. — ' V.23,63. — '1-2,4. — <Beip. 
n. 15,3e.—'TiiBc. LIG, 38. — •I Resp. 11-19,34. 

■ Tlie Stat affixed to a word in Italics indicalca that the 
proper name or Bubetantire ia ioieited in. the place of the 
pronoun referring to it. 
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thium, et honore et auctoritate et fortunis facile 
civitatis suae principem; qui quum Corinthio- 
rum tyrannum Cypselum ferre non potuisset, fa- 
gisse cum magna pecunia dicitur, ac se contulis- 
se Tarquinios in urbem EtrurisB florentissimam. 
Cluumque audiret dominationem Cypseli confir- 
mari, defugit patriam yir liber ac fortis, et adscL 
tus est civis a Tarquiiiiensibus, atque in ea 
civitate domicilium et sedes collocavit. Ubi 
quum de matrefamilias Tarquiniensi duo filios 
procreavisset, omnibus eos artibus ad Graeco- 
rum disciplinam erudiit. 

L. TARqUINIUS PmSCUS, 
SON OF DEMARATUS. 

9. L. Tarquinius * propter humanitatem at^ 
que doctrinam Anco regi familiaris est factus, 
usque eo, ut consiliorum omnium particeps et 
socius paene regni putaretur. Erat in eo prae- 
terea summa comitas, summa in omnes cives 
opis, auxilii, defensionis, largiendi etiam be- 
nignitas. Itaque mortuo Marcio cunctis po- 
puli suffragiis rex est creatus L. Tarquinius : 
sic enim suum nomen ex Graeco nomine inflex- 
erat, ut in omni genere hujus populi consuetu- 
dinem videretur imitatus. 

» Reap. II. 20, 35. 
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L. TAR^UIHIUS SUPERBUS. 

10. Illi iDJuato domino atque acerbo ali- - 
qnamdiu in rebus gemndis prospere fortune 
comitata est. Nam et omtie Laiium bello de- 
ficit, et Suessam Fometiam, urbem opnleutiim 
refertamque, cepit ; et ruaAima auri argeutique 
prEediL locupletatus votuin putrid Capitolii B:di- 
ficatione persolvit, et coloulas deduxit, et 
institutis eoriim, a qiiibus ortus erat, dona 
magnifica, quasi libamenta priBdaruiti, Delplios 
ad Ap oil in em mi^it. 

Rex ille priraum optimi regis Ciede macu- 
latus, integra mcnte non erat ; et quum 
metueret ipse putnam Bceleris sui eummam, 
mclui se volebat. Deinde victor iis divitiisque 
BubnixUH exsiiltabat inaolentia, neque suog 
mores regere poterat, neque suoruni libidiues. 

Expulso Tarquinio tauliira odium populum 
Romanum rcgalis nomiuis tenuit, quantum 
tenuerat post obitum vel potius e.vcessum 
Romuli desideriuni. Itaque ut turn carere 
rege, sic pulao Tarquioio nomen regis audire 
not! poterat, 

'" Rpsp. II. 24, 44 ; 35, 45 -, 30, 52. 
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Chap. I. 
THE DEITY. 



1. Nullum est animal prster hominem, quod 
habeat notitiam aliquam dei. 

2. Omnibus innatum est et in animo quasi 
insculptum, esse deos. 

3. Multi de diis prava sentiunt ; omnes 
tamen esse vim et naturam divinam arbitran- 
tur : nee vero id collbcutio hominum aut 
consensus effecit, non institutis opinio est con- 
firmata, non legibus : omni autem in re 
consensio omnium gentium lex naturae putan- 
da est, 

4. ^sse pfffistantem aliquam stemamque 
naturam, pulchritudo mundi ordoque rerum 
celestium cogit confiteri. 

5. Quid potest esse tam apertum tamque 

> Leg. 1. 8, 24. — « N. D. II. 4, 12. — « Tusc. I. 13, 
30.— 4 Div. II. 72, 148. — » N. D. II. 2, 4. 
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perapicuum, quum caelum suspesinma ctelea- 
tiaque contemplati sunius, quam esse aJiquod 
nuLiien priest ant issiiuie mentis, quo h^c regan- 
tur 1. Ciuod niisi cogQitum coinpreheosumque 
aaimia haberemua, non tarn slabilis opinio 
permaneret, neo confirmareEor diutarnitate tem- 
poris, nee una cum eeculis astutibnaqne homi- 
niiiii inveterari poluisaet. 

6. Q.aia potest esse tam aversus a vero, tam 
prsceps, tam menie captus, qui neget, hxc 
omnia, qua: videmus, deorum immortalinni 
nutu atque potestate admiaistrari T 

7. Sit igilur hoc a principio persuasuo em- 
bus, dominos esse omuium rerum ac modera- 
lores deoa, eaque, qum geraiitur, eorum geri 
judicio ac numine, eosdemque optime de 
geneie homlnuia mcreri, et, qualis quixque sit, 
quid agat, quid in se adniittat, qua mente, 
qua pietate col;it religioues, intueri, piorumque 
et impiorum habere tationem, 

8. Cultus deorum est optimus idemque cas- 
tiasimus atquc eanctisaimua pleiiissimusque pi- 
etatis, ut eos semper pura, integra, incorrupta 
et meate et voce veneremor, 

9. Bene dictum est a Pythagora, doctissimo 



• Cat. m. 9, 21. — ' Leg, II. 7, 15. — " S. D. 

;, 71.—" Us- li. 11, as. 
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▼iro, turn maxime et pietatem et religionem 
versari in animis, quum rebus dWinis operam 
dareraus. 

10. Deos placatos pietas efficiet et sanctitaa. 

11. Donis impii ne placare audeant deos : 
Platonem audiant, qui vetat dubitare, qua sit 
mente futurus deus, quum vir nemo bonus ab 
improbo se donari velit. 

12. Haud scio an, pietate adversus deos 
sublata, fides etiam et societas generis humani 
et una excellentissima virtus, justitia, tollatur. 

13. Xerxes inflammasse templa Gr&Bcise di- 
citur, quod parietibus includereat deos, quibus 
omnia deberent esse patentia ac libera, quo- 
Tumque hie mundus omnis templum esset et 
domus. 



Chap. II. 

MAN. 



1. Inanimum est omne, quod pulsu agitatur 
externo ; quod autem animal est, id mota 
cietur interiore et suo. 

2. Homines, etsi aliis multis, tamen hoc 

" Off. II. 3, XI, r- » Leg. II. 16, 41. — " N. D. 1. 
2, 4. — " Leg. IL 10, Sg. -— • » Tuac. I. 23, 64.— 
* Fin. n. 14, 45. 
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uno a bestiis plurimum diffeiunt, quod ratio 
neiri habent a. natura dataio, mentemque et 
acrem et vigentero, celerrimeque multa aimul 
agitaDtem, et, ut ita dicam, sagacem. 

3. Ut bestiis aliud alii prcecipui a natura 
daium est, qiiod siium qiimqac rciinet, nee 
discedit ab eo ; sic homini mullo quiddam 
prKstantiua : ctsi priestantia debent ea dicj, 
que habent aliqiiam comparatioueni ; humauua 
autem animus, decerptua ex mente difina, cum 
alio Qullo, nisi cum ipso deo, si hoc fas est 
dictu, comparari potest. 

4. Cyrenaici * noii viderunt, ut ad cursum 
equuin, ad arauduia bovetn, ad indagandum 
cauem ; sic homincm od duas res, ut ait Aris- 
toteles, ad incelligendum et ad ageDduin esse 
nalum, quasi mortalem deiim. 

5. Quid interest, utrum ex homine Be con- 
Tcrtat quia in beluam, an in hominia figura 
imraanitalem gerat belus? 

6. Si nemo est, quin emori malit, quam 
convert! in aliquam figuram bestiie, quamvis 
hominis mentem ait habilurus ; quanto est mi- 
fieriua, in hominis figura animo esse efferato 1 
milii quidem tanto videtur, quanto prFeatabilior 
est animus corpore. 



7. Ut in corporibns magnn dissimilitudines 
BODt — alios videmus velocitate ad coreum, alios 
viribus ad luctandnm valere; itemque iti formis 
aliis dignitatem inesse, aliia Tenustatem — sic 
in animia exsistunt majores etiam varietatcs. 

8. Ipai animi, magni refetl, qiinii in corpora 
locati sint. Multa enim e corpore e<:sistui]t, 
que acuant mentem ; multa, qiiie obtundant. 

9. Sspe aut cogitatione aut aliquit vi morbi 
impediti apertis atque integris et oculia et au- 
ribus nee videmus nee audinius : ut facile 
intelligi poasit, animum et Tidere et audire, 
non eas partes, qus- quasi fenestra sunt animi. 

10. Illud videto, ut deutn noris, etsi ejus 
i^orea et locum et faciem, sic animum libi 
tnum notum esse oportere, eliam si ignores 
et locum et formam. 

11. Mihi quidem, oaturam animi intnenti, 
multa difficilior occurrit cogitatio multoque ob- 
Bcnrior, qualia animus in corpore sit, tamquam 
aliene domi, qnam qualis, quum ezierit et in 
liberum caelum quasi domum auam venerit. 

12. DicEearchua et Ariatoxeuus, quia difficilis 
erat animi, quid ant qualis esset, intelligentia, 
nullum omnino animum esse dixerunt Est 
illud quidem vel maximum, animo ipso animum 
videre : et nimirum banc habet vim proe- 

' Off: I. 30. 107.—' TwK. I. 33, 80. — ' 1. 90, 46. 
w 1. 99, 70. — " I. 28, 51. — " I. 82, 51. 
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ceptum Apollinis, quo monet, ut se quisque 
Doscat. Non enim, creilo, id priecipit, ut 
membra nostra aut ataturam figuram?e nos- 
camus. Neque dos corpora sumut) ; neque ego, 
tibi bsc dicens, corpori tuo dico. Q,uum igi- 

iuujit. Nam corpus ijuideiij quasi vas est aut 
aliquod animi reqcplaculuni ; ab animo tuo 
qnidquid agilur, id agitur a te. 

13. Quiero, quam vim habeat libra ilia Cri- 
tolai ; qui quum in alteram lancein animi bona 
imponat, iu alteram corporis et externa ; tan- 
Ima propcudere illam lauccm putet, ut terrain 
et maria deprimat. 



Chap. lU. 

CONSCIENCE. 

1. Sapienlibus coascientia ipsa factorum egre- 
gioruni aTDplissimum virtutis est praemium. 

2. Mea mihi conscientia pluris eat quam 

3. Died est horaiiiis magni atqae sapientis, 
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maximi sestimare cpnscientiam mentis srue, 
quam ab diis immortalibus accepimus, qua a 
nobis divelli non potest : quae si optimorum 
consiliorum atque factorum testis in omni vita 
nobis erit, sine ullo metu et summa cum ho- 
nestate vivemus. 

4. Magna vis est conscientie, et magna in 
utramque partem : ut neque timeant, qui nihil 
commiserinty et pcenam semper ante oculos 
versari putent, qui peccarint. \ 

5. Si bene sentire recteque facere satis est 
ad bene beateque vivendum, vereor, ne eum, 
qui se optimorum consiliorum conscientia sus- 
tentare possit, miserum esse nefas sit dicere. 

6. Simus igitur ea mente, quam ratio et 
Veritas praescribit^ ut nihil in vita nobis praes* 
tandum prseter culpam putemus ; eaque quum 
careamus, omnia hum ana placate et moderate 
feramus. 

7. Nolite putare, ut in scena videtis, homi- 
nes consceleratos impulsu deorum terreri Fu- 
riarum teedis ardentibus. Sua quemque fraus, 
suum facinus, suum scelus, sua audacia de 
sanitate ac mente deturbat* H^ sunt impio- 
rum furis, hse flammae, hae faces. 

8. Alexandrum regem videmus, qui quam 

* Mil. 2a, 61. — »,« Fam. VI. 1, 3, 4. — » Pis. 20, 46. 
• Tuic. IV. 37, 79. 



interemisset Clitum, familiarem aunm, viz a se 
manus abstinuit : tanta vis fuit pcenitendi. 
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virtutes ; despiciunt autem eos et contemnunt, 
in quibus nihil virtutis, nihil animi, nihil ner- 
vorum put ant. 

6. Admiratione afliciuntur ii, qui anteire ce- 
teris virtute putantur et quum omni carere 
dedecore, turn vero iis vitiis, quibus alii non 
facile possunt obsistere. 

7. Negat Epicurus jucunde posse vivi, nisi 
cum virtute vivatur. 

8. Socrates, quum esset ex eo quaesituniy 
Archelaum, Perdiccae filiura, qui turn fortu- 
natissimus haberetur, nonne beatum putaret ? 
Hand scio, inquit ; nunquam enim cum eo 
collocutus sum. — Ain' tu ? aliter id scire non 
potes ? — NuUo modo. — Tu igitur ne de Per- 
sarum quidem rege magno potes dicere, bea- 
tusne sit. — An ego possim, quum ignorem, 
quam sit doctus, quam vir bonus V — Quid ? 
tu ih eo sitam vitam beatam putas ? — Ita 
prorsus existimo ; bonos beatos, improbos mi- 
seros. — Miser ergo Archelaus ? — Certe, si 
injustus. 

9. Plerumque improborum facta primo sus- 
picio insequitur ; deinde sermo atque fama ; 
tum accusator ; turn judex : multi etiam ipsi 
se indicaverunt. duod si qui satis sibi contra 

• Off. n. 10, 37. — ' Tusc. UI. 20, 49. — • V. 12, 34. 
• Fin. I. 16, 50. 
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IiomiDum conscientiam septi esse et muniti 
fidentur, deorum tameo horrent, easque ipsas 
soUicitudiaes, quibus eorum animi Doctes atqae 
dies exedanlur, a diis imtnortalibus suf^licii 

causa iniportari pulaiit. 

10. Ut nee medici nee iinper stores nee 
oral ores, quamvis arlia prrecepln percepetint, 
(juidqunm magna lautle dignum sine iisu et 
exercitatione coiiaequi possunt ; sic officii con- 
cervandi prxcepla traduntiir ilia quidctn ; sed 
rei magiiitudo uaum quoque exercitationeinqiie 
desideraL 

11. Satis nobis persuasutn esse debet, si 
omnes deos hominesque celare possiraus, nihil 
tamen avare, nihil iujuste, nihil libidinose, 
nihil incontinenter ease raciendum. 

12. <Aai ila se gerunt, ila vivunt, ut eorum 
probetur fides, integritas, lequitaa, liberalitaa, 
nec sit in eis ulla cupiditas vel libido vel 
Budacia, sinlque magna constanlia — ; hos vi- 
ros bonos, ut habiti sunt, ila etiam appellaiidoa 
putemua. 

w Off. I. 18, 60. — " UI. B, 37. — " hiel. 5, ID. 
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Chap. V. 

EQUITY AND TRUTH. 

1. Meminerimus, etiam adversas infimos jus- 
titiam esse servandam. 

2. Detrahere alteri aliquid et hominem homi- 
nis incommodo suum commodum augere magis 
est contra naturam,* quam mors, quam pauper- 
tas, quam dolor, quam cetera, quae possunt aut 
corpori accidere aut rebus externis. 

3. Homo Justus isque, quern sentimus virum 
bonum, nihil cuiquam, quod in se transferat, 
detrahet. 

4. Justitia * tanta vis est, ut ne illi quidem, 
qui maleficio et scelere pascuntur, possint sine 
ulla particula justitise vivere. Nam qui eorum 
cuipiam, qui una latrocinantur, furatur aliquid 
aut eripit, is sibi ne in latrocinio quidem 
relinquit locum. — duin etiam leges latronum 
esse dicuntur, quibus pareant, quas observent. 

5. In rebus minoribus socium fallere tur- 
pissimum est. — Neque injuria, propterea quod 
auxilium sibi se putat adjunxisse, qui cum al- 
tero rem communicavit. Ad cujus igitur fidem 



» Off. I. 13, 41. — « III. 5, 21.— » III. 19, 75. — * 11. 
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confagiet, quum per ejus fidem leditur, cui se 



6. In omni injiisiitia permultum interest, 
otrura perturbatione aliqua animi, qus plerum- 
que brevis eat et ad tempus, an conaulto et co- 
gitate fiat injuria. Leviora enim sunt ea, quiB 
repentino aliquo inotu acctduat, quam ea, quEc 
meditata et prteparata inferuntur. 

7. I]|«e qnidem injurite, quae nocendi causa 
de indostria inferuDlur, aspe a metu proficia- 
cuiitur, quum is, qui nocere alieii cogitat, 
timet, ne, nisi id fecerit, ipse aliquo afficialuT 
incoiDiuodo. 

8. Mazime adducuntur plerique, ut eo9 jua- 
titiiQ capiat oblivio, quum in impeTiornm, 
honorum, gloriffi cupiditatem inciderunt. Nam 
quidqiiid ejusmodi est, in quo non posaint 
plures excellere, in eo fit plerumque tanta con- 
tent io, ut difficiliimum sit serTare sanctam 
societatem. 

9. Si Teritate amicitia, fide aocietas, pietate 
propinquitaa colitur ; necesse est, iste, qui 
amirutn, aocium, affinem faroa ac fortunis 
Epoliare conatus est, vanum se et perfidiosum 
et impium esse fateatur. 

• Off. 1. 8, 27. — ' I. 7, W. — ' I. 8, aa— ' QuinL 
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10. Scite Chrysippus : '^ qui stadium, inqiiit, 
currit, eniti et contendere debet, quam maxima 
possit, ut vincat : supplantare eum, quicum 
certeti aut manu depellere nullo modo debet. 
Sic in vita sibi quemque petere, quod pertineat 
ad usum, non iniquum est ; alteri deripere ju« 
non est." 

11. Si sic erimus affecti, ut propter suum 
quisque emol omentum spoliet aut violet al- 
terum, disrumpi necesse est earn, que maxima 
est secundum naturam, humani generis so- 
cietatem. 

12. Ut, si unuraquodque membrum sensum 
hunc haberet, ut posse putaret se valere, si 
proximi membri valetudinem ad se traduxisseti 
debilitari et interire totum corpus necesse 
asset : sic, si unusquisque nostrum ad se 
rapiat commoda aliorum detrahatque, quod 
cuique possit, emolumenti sui gratia, societas 
bominum et communitas evertatur necesse est. 

13. Forsitan quispiam dixerit : Nonne igitur 
sapiens, si fame ipse conficiatur, abstulerit 
cibum alteri, homini ad nullam rem utili ? 
Minime vero. 

14. Si quis aurum vendens orichalcum se 
putet vendere, indicetne ei vir bonus aurum 

w Off. m. 10, 42. — » III. 5, 21. — » III. 5, 22. — »* III. 
6,29. — »* III. 23, 92. 
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illad esse, an emat denario, quod sit roille 
denarium t 

15. Si scieria, inquit Carneadea, aspidem 
occulte latere uspiam, el velle aliquem im- 
prudentem super earn asaidere, cujus mora tibi 
emolutnentum factura sit ; improbe feceris, nisi 
moniieria, ne assideat. 

16. Si IS, qui apud te pecuniam deposuerit, 
bellum inferat patris, reddasae depositum ? 
Non credo : facias enim contra rem publicam, 
quiB debet esse cariasima. 

17. Si gladium qnis apud te saoa mente 
deposuerit, repetat insaniens ; reddere pecca- 
tara sit, officiura non reddere. 

IS. So] Phaethoati filio, (ut red earn us ad 
fabulas,) facturum ae esse dixit, quidquid op- 
t. Optayit, ut in curtum patris toUeretur. 
atus' est. Atque is, antequam constitit, 
fulmiuis deHagravit. Quanto melius fuerat 
oc promissum patris non esse servatum I 
>. Quum rex Pyrrhus populo Romano bel- 
ultro intulisset, quumque de imperio cer- 
n easet cum rege generoao ac polente ; 
perfuga ab eo venit in castra Fabricii eique 
est pollicitus, si pnemium sibi propoauisset, se, 
ut clam Tenisset, aic clam in Pyrrhi castra 
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rediturum et eum veneno necaturum. Hunc 
Fabricius reducendum caravit ad Pyrrhum, 
idque ejus factum laudatum a senatu est. 

20. Etiam, si quid singuli temporibus ad- 
ducti hosti promiserunt, est in eo ipso fides 
conservanda : ut primo Punico bello Regulus 
captus a P(£nis, quum de captivis commutandis 
Romam missus esset jurassetqiie se rediturum, 
primum, ut venit, captivos reddendos in senatu 
non censuit ; deinde, quum retineretur a pro- 
pinquis et ab amicis, ad supplicium redire 
maluit, quam fidem hosti datam fallere. 



Chap. VI. 
BENEVOLENCE. 



1. Deinceps de beneficentia ac de Hberali- 
tate dicendum est. Cujus est ratio duplex. 
Nam aut opera benigne fit indigentibus aut 
pecunia. 

2. Homines ad decs nulla re propius acce- 
dunt, quam salutem hominibus dando. 

3. Quae est melior in hominum genera na- 



A. 
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tura, qusm eorum, qui se oatos ad homines 
juvandos, tutandos, cunservandoa arbltraotur T 

4. Res familiaris * primum bene pnria sit 
nuIlo Deque turpi quasstu neque odioao ; turn 
quam pluriinis, modo d ignis, ae u til em prrobeat. 

5. PoBse liberalitate uti non spoiiantem se 
patrimouio, niniirum is est pecuniae fructus 



6. Largitio, qua) tit ex re familiari, Tontem 
ipsum benign it at is exhauril. Ica benign it ate 
benignitas tollilur. At qui opera, id est, vir- 
tule et induatrisi, benefici et liberales ernnf, 
primuin, quo pluribus profuerint, eo plurea ad 
beoigne faciendum adjutores habebunt ; deinde 
consuetudine beneficentia: paratiorea erunt et 
tainquam exercftatiorea ad beoe de multis pro- 
roetendum. 

7. Grave est homini pudenti petere aliquid 
magnum ab eo, de quo se bene merilum pu- 
tet ; ne id, quod pelal, exigere mngis, quam 
rogare et in me reed is pot ins quam beneficii 
loco numerace videntur. 

8. Videre licet, plerosque non lam naiura 
liberales quam quadara gloria duclna, ut he- 
nefici videantur, fiicere mulla, qiiie proficisci ab 

magis quam a voluntate videantur. 
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Talis autem simulatio vanitati conjunotior qaam 
aut liberaiitati aut honestati. 

9. Danda opera est, ut iis beneficiis quam 
plurimos afficiamus, quorum memoria liberis 
. poster isque prodatur, ut iis ingratis esse non 
liceat. 

10. Quum in hominibus juvandis aut mores 
spectari aut fortuna soleat, dictu quidem est 
proclive, itaque vulgo loquuntur, se in bene- 
ficiis collocandis mores hominum, non fortu- 
nam sequi. Honesta oratio est. Sed quis est 
tandem, qui inopis et optimi viri cause non 
anteponat in opera danda gratiam fortunati et 
potentis ? A quo enim expeditior et celerior 
remuneratio ibre videtur, in eum fere est vo- 
luntas nostra propensior, * 

11. Themistodes* quum consuleretur, utrum 
bono viro pauperi an minus probato diviti filiam 
collocaret : Ego vero, inquit, nudo virumt g«t 
pecunia egeat, quam pecuniam, qtuB viro, 

12. Et qui gratificantur cuipiam, quod obsit 
illi, cui prodesse velle videantur, non benefici 
neque liberales, sed perniciosi assentatores ju- 
dicandi sunt ; et qui aliis nocent, ut in alios 
liberales sint, in eadem sunt injustitia, ut si in 
suam rem aliena convertant. 

• Off. 11.18, 63. — "11.20,69. — " n.20,71 — "I. 
14,42. 
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13. Sunt autem multi, et quidem cupidi 
Bplendoris et gloris, qui eripiunt aliis, qnod aliig 
largiantur ; hique arbitrantur se beneficoB in suos 
amicos visum iri, ai locupleteot eos quacunque 

ratione. Id autem tanluni abest officio, ut nihil 
magis officio possit esse contrarium. Videndum 
est igitur, ut ea liberolitate utamur, quee prosit 
amicis, noceat nemini. 



GRATITUDK, 

1. Non is Holuin gratus debet esse, qui accepit 
beneficium, verum etiam is, cui potestas accipi- 
endi fiiit. 

2. Quum duo genera liberalitatis sint, uduiq 
dandi beneBcii, alterum reddendi; demus necne, 
in nostra polestate eat ; non reddere viro bono 
non licet, inodo id facere poasit sine injuria, 

3. Dissimilis est pecuniic debitio et gratis. 
Nam qui pecuniani diasolvit, statim non habet id, 
quod reddidit; qui autem debet, tes retinet alie- 
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nam ; gratiam autem et qui refert, habet, et qai 
babel, in eo ipso, quod habet, refert. 

4. Equidem DihU tam propriiun bominiB exio- 
. titno, quam non modo beoeiicio, sed etiam ben^ 

Tolentis significatione alligari : nihil porro tam 
inhamaaum, tam immaiK', irim I'i'.tuiii, quam cam- 
mittere ut beoeficio, uun <lioain, iudiguus, sed 
rictus esse videare. 

5. Quum omnibus virtiiiibus me afTectum esse 
Mipio, turn Dihil eat, quod lunlirn, ijuam me et 
gratum esse et videri. H^c est enim una virtus 
non solum masima, sed eiiam maier virtutum 
omnium reliquarum. 

6. Quid est pietas, nisi voluntas grata in 
parentest qui sunt boni civcs, qui belli, qui 
domi de patria bene merenles, nisi qui palriso 
beneficia meminerunt ? qui sancti, qui religio- 
num colenlea, nisi qui nieritam diia immortalibus 
gratiam juetis honoribus et ntemori mente per- 
eolvunt t 

7. Que potest esse jucunditas vilie, sublatia 
amicitiisT que porro aniicitia potest esse inter 
ingratos I 

8. Quia est Dostroni liberaliter educatua, cai 
Hon educatores, cui non magistri sui atque doc- 
tores, cui non locus ipse niutus ille, ubi altus aut 
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doctos est, cam grata recordatione in roente 
versetur ? 

9. Cujus opes tantsB esse possant, aut unquam 
fuerunt, quae sine multorum amicorum officits 
stare possint? quae certe, sublata memoria et 
gratia, nulla exstare possunt. 

10. Illud Hesiodium laudatur a doctis, quod 
eadem mensura reddere jubet, qua acceperis, aut 
etiam cumulatiore, si possis. 

11. Si ea, quse utenda acceperis, majore men- 
sura, si modo possis, jubet reddere Hesiodus; 
quidnam beneficio provocati facere debemus? 
An imitari agros fertiles, qui multo plus efferunt 
quam acceperunt? Etenim si in eos, quos spe- 
ramus nobis profuturos, non dubitamus officia 
conferre ; quales in eos esse debemus, qui jam 
profuerunt ? 

12. In collocando beneficio et in referenda 
gratia, si cetera paria sunt, boc maxime ofBcii 
est, ut quisque maxime opis indigeat, itaf ei potis- 
simum opitulari : quod contra fit a plerisque. 
A quo enim plurimum sperant, etiam si is non 
eget, tamen ei potissimum inserviunt. 

13. Etiam gregarii milites faciunt inviti, ut 
coronam. dent civi civicam, et se ab aliquo 
servatos esse fateantur; non quo turpe sit, 

• Plane. 33, 80. —^ Brut. 4, 15. — »» Off. 1. 15, 48. -^ 
M 1. 16, 49. — " Plane. 30, 72. 
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protectum in acie ex hoalium m&nibua eripi, 
(nam id accidere nisi forti viro et pugnaoti 
cominus non potest,) sed onus bene6cii reformi- 
dant, quod permagnum est, alieno debere idem, 
quod parent! . 

14. Heraclitus* universes ait Ephesios ease 
morte multandoa, quod, quiim civitate expellereut 
Uermodorum, ita locuti siiil: '■'Nemo de nobis 
Unas ezccllat ; sin quis ei^tlittrit, alio in loco el 
apud alios sit." Q,uid ? Arisiidcs nonne ob 
earn causam expulsus est patria, quod prseler 
modum Justus esset? QuaiiLi vero ista civitns 
Kstimanda eat, ex qua bozii supieiitesque pellun- 
turJ 



Chap. VIII. 
FORTITIJDJl 



1. Constantem quendam volumus, sedatum, 
giafem, humana omnia prementem ilium esse, 
quem magnanimum et fortem virum dicimus. 

2, Nunqunin omnino peiiculi fuga committen- 
dum est, ui imbelles timidique videamur ; sed 

V. 36, 105; 37, 109. ' IV. 38, 61. — • Off. 
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fiigiendnm etiun illud, ne ofieraniua nos pericu- 
lia sine causa, quo esse nihil palest stulliua. 

3. Id tranquillo tempestatem adveraam optare 
dementis est; sabTeniie autem tempestad quavia 

ration e sapient is. 

4. In adeundia pcriculis coDsuetuUo imitanda 
mcdicorum est, qui levitcr (cgrutantes leniter 
curant, gravioribus autem morbis periculoaaa 
curationes el ancipiles adhibere coguatur. 

5. Ea animi elatio, quE cerniiur in periculls 
et laboribus, si jiiatilia vacat pugnatqiie non pro 
salute cominuni, sed pro suis commoJiB, in vitio 
est. Non niodo enim id virtutis non est, sed eat 
polius immaoitatis amnem hum an it a tern lepel- 

6. Pra;clarum illud Platoiiis , "Non, inquit, 
solum scicntia, quo; e^t rcmota ab justitja, calli- 
ditas potiua quam sapientia est appellanda { 
verum etiam animtis paratus ad peiiculum, si 
sua cupiditate, non utilitate commuui impellitur, 
audaciEB potius nomen habeat, quam fortitu- 

7. Proposita inridia, morte, poena, qui nihilo 
segnius rem publicam defendit, is vir vere putan- 
duB est Populi grati est, prxmiia aificere bene 

*•* Offl.21,83.— •1.19,68.— '1.19,61— ' MU. 



meritos de re publics cives ; viri fortis, ne sup- 
pliciis qaidem moveri, ut fortiter fecisse pceni- 
teat. 

8. Inter omnes hoc constal, nee doctos homi- 
nes solum, Bed 
fortium et mag-our 
humana vincentium, tolcranter doloretn pati ; nec 
vero quisquam fuit, qui eura, qui ita pateretur, 
non laudandum pularcl. 

9. Oemitus ai levaliotiis aliquid aflerret, taraen 
videremus, quid esset foriis et animosi viri : 
quum vero aihil imminuat doloris, cur fnistra 
turpes eaae volumiis 1 Quid est enim fletu 
muliebri yiro turpius? 

10. Ad ferendum dulorcm placide atque sedate 
plurimum proficit, toto pectore, nt dicilur, cogi* 
tare, qnam id honestum sit. Sumus enim natura 
Btadiosissimi appetentlssimique honeatatis: cu- 
jua ei quaai lumen aliqund adspexerimua, nihil 
eat, quod, ut eo potiamur, non parati simus ct 
ferre et perpeti. 

11. Ex hoc cuTRu atque inipetu animoruiD ad 
veram laudem atque honestaiem ilia pericula 
iideuritur in proeliia ; non setitiunt viri fortes in 
acie vulticra ; vel si sentiunt, se mori malunt, 
quam Cantillum mods de dignitatis gradu demo- 

•Tuac. II. 18,43. — " n.S4,57. — '»." 11.24, 58. 
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veri. Fulgentea gladios hostium ridebant Decii, 
quum in aciem eomm irruebant. His levabat om- 
nem vulnerum metum nobilitas mnrtiset gloria. 

12. Leon id as, res Lacedaemoniorum, ae in 

Thermopjlia trecentosque eos, quos eduxecat 
Sparta, quum easet proposila aut fuga turpis aut 
gloriosa mors, opposuit hosfibua. 

13. Fuit Laccdwrnoiiiorum* gens forlia, dum 
Lycurgi leges vigebant. E quilms unuB, quum 
Persea hoatis in colloquio dixisset glciriana, SoUm 
pra jaadorum iiiullitudine et sagittarum tion 
videbilis : In vmbra igitur, inquit, pugnabimus. 

14. Qualis tandem Lac[£na? quie quum filium 
in prcelium misisset et interfeclum audiaaet, Id- 
circo, inquit, gcnucram, ut cssct, qui pro patria 
mortem non dubitaret occumbrre. 

15. Epamiaondas * quum cjcisset Lacedtemo- 
nios apud Mantineam, atque ipse gravi vu]nere 
exanimari ae videret, ut primum dispexit, quassi- 
Tit, salvusne esset cljpeus? Quum aalvum esae 
flentes sui retipondissent, rogavit, esaentnc filsi 
boetesT Quum id quoque, ut cupiebat, audi- 
viaaet, eielli jussit eam, qua erat transfixus, 
haatam. Ita multo aanguiae profuso, in Itetitia 
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16. In priitiis meditemur illud, ut patientia 
dolorum in omni genere se aequabilem prasbeat. 
Saepe enim multi, qui aut propter victoriae cu- 
piditatem aut propter gloriae, aut etiam, ut jus 
suum et libertatem tenerent, vulnera excep&- 
runt fortiter et tulerunt, iidem omissa conten- 
tione dolorem morbi ferre non possunt 

17. Fortitudo est igitur affectio animi legi 
summae in perpetiendis rebus obtemperans ; vel 
conservatio stabilis judicii in eis rebus, quae 
formiddosae videntur, subeundis et repellendis. 



Chap. IX. 
COISTENTMENT. 

1. Contentum suis rebus esse maximae sunt 
certissimaeque divitise. 

2. Nihil est tarn angusti animi tamque par- 
vi, quam arnar^ divitias ; nihil honestius mag- 
nificentiusque, quam pecuniara contemnere, si 
non liabeas ; si habeas, ad beneficentiam libeu 
ralitatemque conferre. 



w Tu8c. 11. 27, 65. — " IV. 24, 53. * Parad. VI. 

3, 51. — "Off. I. 20, 68. 
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3. Curio ad focum sedenti magnum auri 
pond us Samnttea quum altulisaent, repudiatl 
sudL Non eniin aurum habere prteclarum sibi 
videri dixit, sed eis, qui habereut aurum, im- 

perare. 

4. ITt stiiltitia, etai adepta est, quod concu- 
pivjt, nunquam se tamen satis cousecutam 
putat : sic sapieaiia semper eo contenta est, 
quod adest, neque earn utiquara sui pcenitet. 

5. Quotidie uos ipsa uatiira admonet, qunm 
paucis, quara parvis rebus egeat, quam viiibus. 

6. Socrates, in pompa quum magna vis au- 
ri argentique ferretur, Quam multa non de- 
tidero, inquit. 

7. ScylluE Anacharsis " epistola fertur his 
verbis : "Anacharsis Hannoni satutem. Mihi 
amictui est Scythieum tegimen ; calciamentum 
tolerum callum ; cuhih terra ; pulpmaeatum 
fames ; lacte, cased, earns veseor." 

8. GJTLtates qusdam universiE, more doctffi, 
parsimouia delectantur. — Fersarum a Xeno- 
phunte rictus expooitur : quos negat ad panem 
adhibere quidquam prcetcr nasturtium. 

9. Socratem, qui voluptatem nullo loco nu- 
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meraty audio dicentem, cibi condimentum esse 
famem, potionis sitim. 

10. Socratem ferunt, quum usque ad vespe- 
rum contentius ambularet, quaesitumque esset 
ex eo, quare id faceret, respondisse : se, quo 
melius! ccenaret, opsoaare ambulando famem. 

11. Quid ? yictum Lacedaemoniorum in phi- 
litiis nonne videmus ? Ubi quum tyrannus 
coenavisset Dioaysius, negavit, se jure illo ni- 
gro, quod ccensB caput erat, delectatum. Tum 
is, qui ilia coxerat : *' minirae mirum ; condi- 
menta enim defuerunt." — Quae tandem ? in. 
quit ille. — " Labor in venatu, sudor, cursus 
ad Eurotam, fames, sitis ; his enim rebus La- 
cedaemoniorum epulae condiuntur.'' 

12. Darius in fuga, quum aquam turbidam 
et cadaver ibus inquinafam bibisset, negavit, un- 
quam se bibisse jucundius : nunquam videlicet 
sitiens biberat. Nee esuriens Ptolemaeus ede- 
rat : cui quum peragranti iEgyptum, comitibus 
non consecutis, cibarius in casa panis datus 
esset, nihil visum est illo pane jucundius. 

w Tasc. V. 34, 97. — »» V. 34, 98. — » V. 34, 97. 



THE PASSIONS. 

1. Qut^madmodiiiii temper an ti a Bcdat appe- 
titioneij, et efHcit, ut es: rectse rationi pueatit, 
coDscrvutquc cousiderata judicia meatls : eia 
huic iairaica mlt^mperaulia nomcm animi aU- 
tum mflammat, coiiturbnt, iacitaC. 

2. Nihil melius, qiiam [[uod est in consue- 
tudiiie sermonis Latini, quura exisse ex potestate 
dicimus eos, qui effrenati feruntur aut libidine 
aul iracundia. — Qui igitur 



[ potest «le 



, quia 



potealate mentis : c 
□atura tributum est. 

3. Distrahuntur i 
tentium cupidiiates. 
illi est repugn and urn 

4. Neque civitas 
test, nee in discord t 






L contFanaa partes impo- 
Quum huic ubseculus sis. 






one beat a ease po- 
1 doniinorum domus : quo 
minus animus a se ipse dissideos secuiuque 
discordant gustare pnrtctn ulUm liqiiidx volup- 
tatis et liberre potest ; atque pugnautibus et 
conttariis siudiis consiliisquo semper ulcus nihil 
quieti videre, nihil tranqiiilll potest. 

• Tuao. IV, 0, aa. — » III. 5, II. — » V. iW, 60.— 
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5. Quemadmodum oculus conturbatus non 
est probe afiectus ad suum munus fungendum; 
sic conturbatus animus non est aptus ad exse- 
quendum munus suum. Munus autem animi 
est, ratione bene uti. 

6. Quis dubitarit, quin aegrotationes animi, 
qualis est avaritia, gloriae cupiditas, ex eo, quod 
magni sstimetur ea res, ex qua animus aegro- 
tat, oriantur ? 

7. Quum prsBcipitur, ut nobismet ipsis im- 
peremus, hoc praecipitur, ut ratio coerceat 
temeritatem. Est in animis omnium fere nar 
tura molle quiddam, demissum, humile, ener- 
vatum quodammodo et languidum. Si nihil 
esset aliud, nihil esset homine deformius. Sed 
praesto est domina omnium et regina, ratio. 
Haec ut imperet illi parti animi, quae obedire 
debet, id videndum est viro. 

8. Qui vero probari potest, ut sibi mederi 
animus non possit, quum ipsam medicinam 
corporis animus invenerit, quumque ad cor- 
porum sanationem multum ipsa corpora et na- 
tura valeat, nee omnes, qui curari se passi 
sunt, continuo etiam convalescant ; animi au- 
tem, qui se sanari voluerint, prasceptisque 



» Tuac. III. 7, 15. — « IV. 37, 79. — '^ II. 21, 47.— 
8 III. 3, 5. 
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sa.pientiuin paruerint, sine ulla dubitatione 
aanentur ? 

9. Ut maris traDquillitas intelligitur, nulla 
ue minima quidem aura fiuctus cominovente ; 

sic animi quietus ei placntus status ceruitur, 
quuin perturbatio nulla est, qiia inoTeri queaU 

10. Iratos proprie dicimu5 exisae de potes- 
tnte, id est, de eonsilio, de ratioue, de mente; 
horum enin potestas in totum onimum esse 
debet. His aut subtraheudi sunt ei, in quos 
impeium conanlur facere, dutn se ipsi colli- 
gant : — quid est aulem ae ipsum colligere, 
nisi dissipatas animi paries rursum in Buum lo- 
cum cogcre 1 — ■ aut rogandi orandique sunt, 
ut, si quam habent ulclscendi vim, difierant in 
tempus aliud, dum deferveacat ira. — Ex quo 
illud laudatur Archyta? : qui quura Tillico fac- 
tu9 esset iratior. Quo tc modo, inquit, aeeepis- 
san, nisi iratus essf.m ! 



CHiP. XI. 

PLEASURE. 

1. Cyrenaici omne botium in voluptate po- 

•To«j. V. 6,16. — "> IV. 36,77. ' Off. III. 33, 116. 
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aueruDt, TiTtutemque censuerunt ob earn rem 
esse laudandam, quod efficiens esset roluptatia. 

2. Si in ipso corpore multa voluptati prspo- 
nenda sunt, ut rires, Taletudo, relocitas, pul- 
chritudo ; quid tandem in anlmis cenaes 1 ia 
quibus doctissimi illi veieres inesse quiddam 
cxieste et divinum putaveruiit. 

3. Difficile dictu est, qu^i^nain causa sit, cur 
ea, qua) roaiime sensua nostros impellunt yo- 
luptate et specie prima acerrime conimovent, 
ab iis celerrime fastidio quodam et satietate 
abalieneraur. 

4. Pertinet ad omnem nllicii quiestioDein, 
semper in promptn habere, quantum natura ho- 
minis pecudibus reliquisque beluis antccedaL 
Ills nihil sentitint nisi volu|)tatein, ad eamque 
feruntur omni impetu ; homitiis aulcm mens 
diacendo alitur et cogitando, semper aliqaid 
aut anquirit aut agit, videndique ci audlendi de- 
lectatione ducUur. 

5. Si quia eat paullo erectior, quatnTis vo- 
luptate capiatur, occultat et dissimulat appeti- 
tum Toluptatia propter rerecundiam. Ex qua 
intelligitur, corporis voluptatem non aatis esse 
dignam hominU priestantia, eamque contemni 

-^ 'Off. L 
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et rejici oportere ; sin sit quispiam, qui aliqaid 
tribuat voluptati, diligenter ei tenendum ease ejuB 
fruendffi modum. 

6. NuQquam mehercule ego neque pecunias 

istoruni, neque Ipcta magiiificn, neijiie opes, 
Deque impcria, neque eas, quibus maxLiue ad- 
stricti sunt, voluptates in bonis rebus aul expe- 
tendis esse dusi ; quippe quum liderem, homines 
rebus his circumtiueiites ea tamen deeiderare 
maxime, qiiihas abundarcnt. Neque enim expl^ 
tur unquam nee ^atiatur cupiditalis sitis; neque 
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8. Qui 


ita frui volunt cupidi 
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ut nulli 
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s dolores consequantu 
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Chap. XII. 
SUFFERING. 

1. Ut magnas utilitates adipiscimur hominum 
coDspiratione atque consensu, sic nulla tarn 
detestabilis pestis est, quae non homini ab homine 
nascatur. 

2. Omne malum nascens facile opprimitur, 
inveteratum fit plerumque robustius. 

3. duid est, quod plus valeat ad ponendum 
dolorem, quam quum est intellectum, nihil 
profici et frustra esse susceptum. 

4. Nullus est dolor, quem non longinquitas 
temper is minuat ac molliat. 

5. Sensim enim et pedetentim progrediens 
extenuatur dolor: non quo ipsa res immutari 
soleat aut possit; sed id, quod ratio debuerat, 
usus docet, minora esse ea, quae sint visa majora. 

6. Cyrenaici non omni malo ^gritudinem 
effici censent, sed insperato et necopinato malo. 
Est id quidem non mediocre ad sgritudinem 
augendam; videntur enim omnia repentina gra- 
viora. 



1 Off. II. 5, 16.— « PhU. V. 11, 31. — « Tusc. III. 28, 
66.—* Fam. IV. 5, 6. — » Tusc. III. 22, 54.— • III. 13, 
28. 
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7. Anaxafforam' ferunt, nuntiata morte filii, 
dixisse, sciebam me genuisse morlalem: quEe tox 
declarat, iis esee luec acerba, quibus oon fuerint 
cogitata. 

8. Ergo id quidem DOn dubium. quin omnia, 
qute mala putentur, sint improTJsa graviora, 
Itaque, quonjani mullum potest provisio animi et 
prtBparatio ad minuendum dolorem, sint semper 
omnia humaua ho mini meditata. 



Chap. XHI. 
- HONOR AND FAME. 

1. Gloria' est consentieiis laus bonorum, 
incorrupta tox bene judicanliam de excellente 
virtule: ea virtuti resonat lamquam imago, 
Quffi quia recte Tactorum pierumque comes est, 
non eat bonis viris repodianda. 

3. Adrairatione afficiuntur ii, qui anteire cete- 
ris rirlute putarjtur et quuia onini carere dede- 
core, turn vero iis vitiis, quibus alii non facile 
possunf obsistere. 
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3. Prseclare Socrates banc viam ad gloriam 
proximam et quasi compendiariam dicebat esse, 
si quis id ageret, ut, qua! is baberi vellet, talis 
esset. 

4. duod si qui simulatione et inani ostenta- 
tione et ficto non modo sermone sed etiam vultu 
stabilem se gloriam consequi posse rentur, vebe- 
menter errant. 

5. Pecuniam si cuipiam fortuna ademit, aut 
si alicujus eripuit injuria; tamen, dum existima- 
tio est integra, facile consolatur honestas eges- 
tatem. 

6. Trabimur omnes laudis studio, et optimus 
quisque maxime gloria ducitur. Ipsi illi pbiloso- 
pbi, etiam illis libellis, quos de contemnenda 
gloria scribunt, nomen suum inscribunt : in eo 
ipso, in quo praedicationem nobilitatemque de- 
spiciunt, praedicari de se ac nominari volunt. 

7. NuUam virtus aliam mercedem laborum 
periculorumque desiderat praeter banc laudis et 
glorisB; qua quidem detracta, quid est, quod in 
hoc tarn exiguo vitae curriculo et tarn brevi tantis 
DOS in laboribus exerceamus? 

8. Nemo unquam sine magna spe immortaii- 
tatis se pro patria ofTeret ad mortem. Licuit 



«. * Off. II. 12, 43. —» Quint. 15, 49. — « Arch. 11, 26. 
— m, 28. — 8 Tu8c. 1. 15, 32. 
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esse otioso Themistocli, licuit Epaminonds; 
sed neacio quo modo iohsTet in meDtibus quasi 
secularum quoddam augurium futurorum, idque 
in maximis iageniia altissimiaque aoimis et 
ezsistit maxime et apparet facillime. Q,uo qui- 
;t (leniens, qui semper 
viveretl 

[ii:i experiri, qui res 
!<(|icteiidas concupive- 

forti! iteficiet, aut minus 
um nrtium disciplinis; 
111, qiiem polerit. Prima 
iin cdt in secundis terti- 

t in [lublico Tbemisto- 
eie tKin posset; quEeren- 
jMilti^iilis tropseis se e 



detn demplo, qitis 

in laboribus et periculi^ 

9. Par est omnes on 
magnas et magno opere 
runt. Quod si quem a 
prsstantia in genii vis fi 
instructua erit inagnnru 

eni[D aequentem honeslui 
isque consistere, 

10. Noctu ambulabnt 
des, quod BOmnum capci 
tibusquc respondebal. 



11. Quam multos scripti)rc» rerum suarutn 
magnua ille Alexander seoum habuisse dicitur! 
Atque is tatnen, quucn in Sigeo ad Achillis 
tumulum adstitisset, O fortunate, iiuiuit, adoles- 
eens, qui tuie virtutis Homcriint prttumem tnre- 
neris ! Et vere. Nam, nisi Ilias ilia exstitisset, 
idem tumulus, qui corpus ejus contexerat, no- 
men etiam obruisset 

• Or.1,4. — " TuBo.IV.19,«. — " Atch.lO,S4. 
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12. Leviculus sane Demosthenes, qui illo 
susurro delectari se dicebat aquam ferentis 
mulierculae, ut mos in Graecia est, insusurrantis- 
que alteri : Hie est ilk Demosthenes, duid hoc 
levins ? At quantus orator ! — Veni Athenas^ 
inquit Democritus, neque me quisquam agnovit. 
Constantem hominem et gra?em, qui glorietur, a 
gloria se abfuisse ! 



Chap. XIV. 
THE OPINIONS OF OTHERS. 

1. Negligere, quid de se quisque sentiat, non 
solum arrogantis est, sed omnino dissoluti. 

2. Nihil est tarn molle, tarn tenerum, tam aut 
fragile aut flexibile, quam voluntas erg a nos 
sensusque civium: qui non modo improbitati 
irascuntur candid atorum, sed etiam in recte 
factis sepe fastidiunt. 

3. Miseros interdum cives optime de re pub* 
lica meritosi in quibus homines non modo res 



w TuBC. V. 36, 104. » Off. 1. 28, 99. — « Mil. 16, 42. 

—•23,^3. 
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pfeclirisaimas obliriscuatur, sed etiam nefariu 
sospicantur. 

i. Perinde ut opinio est de cujusque morlbus, 
iu, quid lb eo factuin et non factum sit, existi- 
mari poUat 

€. Homines imperiti facilius, quod stulte dixfr^ 
ris, reprehendere, quam, quod sapienter tacueris, 
laudare possiinL 

6. Hoc plerumqae facimus, ut consilia eventis 
ponderemus et, cui bene quid processerit, multum 
ilium providisse, cui secua, nihil sensiBse dica- 
mua. 

7. Nihil est, quod minus ferendnm sit, quam 
rationem ab altero vits reposcere cum, qui una 
posait BUffi reddere. 

8. Omnia, quis rindicaris in altero, tibi ipsi 
vehementei fugienda sunt. Etenim non modo 
accuaator, aed ne objuigator quidem ferenduBest 
is, qui, quod in altero vitium leprehendit, in eo 
ipse deprehendituT. 

9. Nam qui hoc sifai suraps'it, ut coirigat mo- 
tea aliorutn ac peccata reprehendat, quis huic 
i^oscat, si qua in ra ipse ab teligione officii 
declinarit? 

10. Omnibus in tebua, que giaviorea majocesf 

' Cliient.35,69. — > De Or.ll. 74, 301.— • Eab. Poft 
1, 1.— i'CiMa.9,2r.— •Verr.II.8,a,4.— 'ILSjltS. 
— '"8101.35,69. 
»3 
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que sunt, quid quisque voluerit, cogitarit, ad- 
miserity non ex crimine, sed ex moribus ejus, 
qui arguitur, est ponderandum. Neque enim 
potest quisquam nostrum subito fingi, neque 
cujusquam repente vita mutari aut natura con- 
vert!. 



Chap. XV. 
YOUTH AND AGE. 

1. Quoniam officia non eadem disparibus 
statibus tribuuntur, aliaque sunt juvenum, alia 
seniorum ; aliquid etiam de bac distinctione 
dicendum est. Est igitur adolescentis majores 
natu vereri exque iis deligere optimos et pro- 
batissimos, quorum . consilio atque auctoritate 
nitatur. Ineuntis enim aetatis inscitia senum 
constituenda et regenda prudentia est. 

2. Maxime autem hsc letas a libidinibus ar- 
cenda est exercendaque in labore patientiaque 
et animi et corporis, ut eorum et in bellicis et 
in civilibus officiis vigeat industria. Atque 
etiam, quum relaxare animos et dare se ju- 
cundita^i yolent, cayeant intemperantiam, me- 

». « Of. I. 34, 122. 
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minerint verecundisB : quod erit facilius, si in 
ejusmodi quidem rebus major es natu volent in- 
teresse. 

3. dui adolescentium peccatis ignosci putant 
oportere, falluntur, propterea quod setas ilia 
non est impedimento bonis studiis. At hi sa- 
pienter faciunt, qui adolescentes maxime casti- 
gant, ut, quibus virtutibus omnem yitam tueri 
possint, eas in state maturissima velint com- 
parare. 

4. Senibus autem labores corporis minuendi, 
exercitationes animi etiam augends ?identur ; 
danda vero opera, ut et amicos et juventutem 
et maxime rem publicam consilio et prudentia 
quam plurimum adjuvent. 

5. Nihil autem magis cavendum est seneo 
tutiy quam ne languori se desidisque dedat 
Luxuria vero quum omni aetati turpis, tum se- 
nectuti fcedissima est. Sin autem etiam libidi- 
num intemperantia accesserit, duplex malum 
est, quod et ipsa senectus dedecus concipit et 
facit adolescentium impudentiorem intemperan- 
tiam. 

'6. Aptissima sunt arma senectutis artes ex- 
ercitationesque virtutum : qus in omni state 



» Heren. IV. 17, 35.— *. • Off. I. 34, 123. —« Cato, 
3,9. 
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calt», qnum diu raultumque vixeris, mirificos 
eflertint fructus, non solum quia nunquam de- 
serunt, ne extremo quidem tempore setatis, ve- 
rum etiam quia cotiscientia bene actee yitse 
multorumque bene factorum recordatio jucuo- 
dissima est. 

7. Cyrus apud Xenophontem eo sermone, 
quern moriens habuit, quum admodum senex 
esset, negat se unquam sensisse senectutem 
suam imbecilliorem factam, quam adolescentia 
(bisset. 

8. Lebntinus Gorgias centum et septem com- 
plevit annos, neque unquam in suo studio at- 
que opere cessavit, dui, quum ex eo quaere- 
retur, cur tamdiu vellet esse in yita, nihil 
haheOy inquit, quod accusem senectutem. Prae- 
clarum responsum et docto homine dignum ! 
Sua enim vitia insipientes et suam culpam ia 
senectutem conferunt. 

9. Dux ille Grsecis nusquam optat, ut Ajacis 
similes habeat decem, at ut Nestoris ; quod si 
acciderit, non dubitat, quin brevi sit Troja 
peritura. 

10. Lysandrum Lacedsmonium dicere aiunt 
solitam, Lacedsmonem esse honestissimum do- 
micilium senectutis ; nusquam enim tantum 
,tlihukur stati, nusquam est senectus hoBcura- 

7 Cato, 9, 30. — « 5, 13. — » 10, 31. — w 18, 63. 
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tior. Ciuin etiam memoriie proditara est, quum 
Alhenis India quidam in theatrum graodis natu 
venisset, in magno consessu locum nusquam ei 
datum a suis civibus ; qiiam autem ad Lac&- 
dcemonioH accessisset, qui, legati quum eSsent, 
certo in loco conaedeiant, conBurrexiase om- 
nea et aenem ilium seseum recepisse. (luibus 
quum a cuncto conseaau 'plauaua esaet multi- 
plex datUB, dixisse ex iis quendam : Atlienien- 
£C3 scire, qute recta eaaent, sed facere nolle. 



LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
PURHUITB. 

1. In primia hominia eat prc^tia Teri inqui- 
aitio atque inreatigatio. Itaque quum aumua 
neceaaariis negotiia curiaque vacui, turn ave. 
niDs aliquid videre, audlre, addiscere, cogni- 
liouemque rerum aut occultarnm aut admirabi- 
lium ad beate vivendtim neceasariam ducJmua. 

Q. Omnea aites, que ad humanitatem perti* 
nent, habent quoddam commune vinculum, et 
quaai eognstione qaadam inter se continentur. 

I Off. I. 4, 13.—' Aieh. 1, 8. 
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3. HsBC studia adolescentiam alunt, senecta« 
tern oblectant, secundas res ornant, adversis 
perfagium ac solatium praebent, delectant domi, 
non impediunt foris, pernoctant nobiscum, pe- 
regrinantur^ rusticantur. 

4. Quamobrem pergite, ut facitis, adoles- 
centes, attjae in id studium, in quo estis, 
incumbite, ut et vobis hcHiori et amicis utili- 
tati et rei publicae emolumento esse possitis. 

5. Ut agar, quamvis ferlilis, sine cultura 
fructuosus esse non potest ; sic sine doctrina 
animus : ita est utraque res sine altera debilis. 

6. Subacto mihi ingenio opus est, ut agro 
non semel arato, sed novato et iterate, quo 
meliores fetus possit et grandiores edere. Sub- 
actio autem est usus, auditio, lectio, literae. 

7. Magni interest, quos quisque audiat quo- 
tidie domi, quibuscum loquatur a puero, quem- 
adpiodum patres, peedagogi, matres etiam lo- 
quantur. 

8. Exercenda est etiam memoria, ediscendis 
ad verbum quam plurimis et nostris scriptis et 
altenis. v 

9. Caput antenh est, quod minime facimus : 
(est enim magni 1 aborts, quem plerique fugi- 

r^ — — ■ 1 rr-n ri — i iti iiair ■ --■[■■■iiiiii ■ i ij ■ ii n n 

»' A«sh. 7, 16. — * De Or. I, 8, 34. — » Tom. II. 5, 
13.— fl- De Or. II. 30, 131. — ' Brut 58, »0. — » 0© Or. 
1. 34, 157 — .9 I. 33, 160. 
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mus :) quam plurimum scriber«. Stilus op- 
liinus et prsstantissimua dicendi effector ac' 
magister. 

10. Omnes artea aliter ab iis tractanttir, qui 
eas ad usum transferunt ; aliter ab iis, qui ip- 
saruin artium traciatu delectati nihil in vita 
Buiit aliud Bcturi. 

11. Videiiius, ex eodem quasi ludo summo- 
riim in suo cujusijue genere artificmn et ma- 
gistrorum exisse diacipulos dissimileB inter se 
ac tamen laudandoR ; quum ad cujasque natu- 
ram institutio doctoris accommodaretur. 

13. Cujus est vel maxime insigne illud ex- 
emplum, quod dicebat Isocrates, doctor singn- 
larie, se calcaribus in Ephoro, contra autem in 
Theopompo irenis uti solere. AlteTum enim 
exaultantem rerbonun audacia reprimebat, alte- 
nim cunctantem et quasi verecUDdwiteni iD- 

13. Ultimas terms lustraaae Pythagcvam, D»- 
mocTitum, Platonem accepimua ; ubi eniin quid 
esaet, quod disci ponel, eo renienduin judica- 
veniQt. 

14. Cui QOn sunt audits Demostbenis Tigi- 
liteT qui dolere se aiebat, si quando opificum 
aoteluctuHi victua eeset induatiia. 

"DeOr.m.83,86.— "■'•I!I.9,S6.— "."TSu^.m 
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15. Multi uatursB vitium meditatione atqae 
exercitatione sustulerunt : ut Demosthenem scri- 
bit Phalereus, quum rho dicere nequiret, ex- 
ercitatione fecisse, ut planissime diceret. 

16. In Demosthene * tantum studiuni fuisse 
tantusque labor dicitur, ut prinium impedimen- 
ta naturae diligentia industriaque superaret ; 
quumque ita balbus esset, ut ejus ipsius artis, 
cui studeret, primam literam non posset dicere, 
perfecit meditando, ut nemo planius esse locu- 
tus putaretur ; qui etiam, ut memoriae prodi- 
tum est, conjectis in os calculis, summa voce 
versus mujtos uno spiritu pronuntiare consues- 
cebat, neque is consistens in loco, sed inam- 
bulans atque adscensu ingrediens arduo. 

17. Erat in M, Catone * inexhausta aviditas 
legendi, nee satiari poterat ; quippe qui ne 
reprehensionem quidem vulgi inanem reformi- 
dans, in ipsa curia soleret legere saepe, dum 
senatus cogeretur, nihil operae rei publicae de- 
trahens. 

18. P. Scipionem, eum, qui primus Africa- 
canus appellatus est, dicere solitum scripsit 
Cato, qui fuit ejus fere aequalis, nunquam se 
minus otiosum esse, quam quum otiosus, nee mi^ 



» Div. II. 46, 96. — " De Or. I. 61, 260. — " Fin. 
111.2,7.—" Off. HI. 1, 1. 
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tais solum, ^wn quum solus tsset. Magnifies 
vero vox et roagno viro ac eapiente digna [ qua 
declarat, ilium et in otio de negolHs <x^taro 
et in Bolitudine aecum loqui solitum. 



ELOQUENCE. 



1. Quamqiiiim omaiB locutio oiaXio est, to- 
^ locutio hoc proprio sigoata 



2. Quid eloqueittia prsstabilina vel adinir»> 
tione audientitiiu vel spe iodigentiuni Tel eo- 
rum, qui defensi Mint, gratia T 

3. Nihil est tnrn incredibile, quod Don di- 
cendo fiat prohabile ; nihil tarn horrrdum, tarn 
incultiim, quod non Bplendescat oratione et 
tamquam excolatiir. 

4. Ut in TJts, aic in oratione nihil est diS- 
cilius, quam, quid deceat, videre. 

5. Nonne aatius eat mutnm esse, quam, quod 
nemo intelligat, dicere? 



' Or. 19, 64. — ' Off. 11.19,66. — ' Farad. FrcKBm.3. 
— * Or. 21, 70. — ''PhU. III. 9, Sa 
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6. Omnia t cura mea solet in hoc versari 
semper, si possim, ut boni aliquid efficiam di- 
cendo; sin id minus, at certe ne quid mali. 

7. Semper oratorum eloquentis moderatrix 
fuit auditorum prudentia. Omnes enim, qui 
probari volunt, voluntatem eorum, qui audiunt, 
intuentur ; ad eamque et ad eorum arbitrium et 
nutum totos se fincrunt et accommodant. 

8. Volot se efferat in adolescente fecunditas. 
Nam facilius sicut in vitibus revocantur ea, quas 
sese nimium profuderunt, quam, si nihil valet 
materies, nova sarmenta cultura excitantur: ita 
volo esse in adolescente, unde aliquid amputem. 
Non enim potest in eo succus esse diuturnus, 
quod nimis celeriter est maturitatem assecutum. 

9. Hoc uno praestamus vel maxime feris, quod 
colloquimur inter nos, et quod exprimere dicendo 
sensa possumus. Quamobrem quis hoc non jure 
miretur summeque in eo elaborandum esse arbi- 
tretur, ut, quo uno homines maxime bestiis 
prsstent, in hoc hominibus ipsis antecellat? 



« De Or. n. 75, 306. — ^ Or. 8, 24. — • De Or. 11. 21, 
88.— •1.8,32. 

•t Antonius is the speaker. 
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Chap. XVIIL 
FRIENDSHIP. 

1. Hoc prsstat amicitia propinqaitati, quod ex 
propinquitate benevolentia tolli potest, ex amici- 
tia non potest; sublata enim benevolentia amici- 
tiae nomen tollitur, propinquitatis manet. 

2. Quoniam res hamane fragiles caducsque 
sunt, semper aliqui anquirendi sunt, quos diligar 
mus et a quibus diligamur ; caritate enim benevo- 
lentiaque sublata omnis est e vita sublata jucun- 
ditas. 

3. duis est, pro deum fidem atque homtnum, 
qui velit, ut neque diligat quemquam nee ipse ab 
ullo diligatur? 

4. Solem e mundo tollere videntur, qui ami- 
citiam e vita toUunt : qua nihil a diis immortali- 
bus melius habemus, nihil jucundius. 

5. Praeclarum illud est, et, si quaeris, rectum 
quoque et verum, ut eos, qui nobis carissimi esse 
debeant, aeque ac nosmet ipsos amemus ; ut vero 
plus, fieri nullo pacto potest. Ne optandura 
quidem est in amicitia, ut me ille plus, quam se ; 
ego ilium plus, quam me : perturbatio YiUe, si ita 
sit, atque officiorum omnium consequatur. 

» L»l. 5, 19. — • 27, 102. — » 15, 52. —* 13, 47. — 
» True. Ill, 29, 73. 
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6. Ut benefici liberalesque sumus, non ut 
exigamus gratiam — neque enim beneficium 
feneramar, sed natara propensi ad liberalitatem 
Bumus — sic amicitiam non spe mercedis adducti, 
sed quod omnis ejus fructus in ipso amore inest, 
expetendam putamos. 

7. Atque etiam mihi quidem videntur, qui 
utilitatis causa fingunt amicitias, amabilissimum 
nodum amicitie toHere. Non enim tarn utilitas 
parta per amicum, quam amici amor ipse deiec- 
t«t; tumque illud fit, quod ab amico est pro- 
fectum, jucundum, si cum studio est profectum. 

8. Plerique neque in rebus humanis quidquam 
bonum norunt, nisi quod fructuosum sit, et ami- 
coB tamquam pecudes eos potissimun diligunt^ 
ex quibus sperant se maximum fructum esse cap- 
taros. 

9. Digni sunt amicitia, quibus in ipsis inest 
causa, cur diligantur. Rarum genus ! et quidem 
omnia preclara rara, nee quidquam difficilius, 
quam reperire, quod sit omni ex parte in suo 
genere perfectum. 

10. Si tanta vis probitatis est, ut eam vel in 
eis, quos nunquam vidimus, vel, quod majus est, 
in hoste etiam diligamus ; quid mirunx^ si animi 
hominum moveantur, quum eorum, quibuscum 

• L»l. 9, 31. — » 14, 51. -.«. • Ja, 79. — » 9, 39. 
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Qflu coBJuncti esse possunt, virtutem et bonitatem 
perspicere yideantur ? 

11. Est bont viri, quern eundem sapientem 
licet dicere, haec dao tenere in amicitia : pri- 
mum, ne quid fictum sit neve simulatum ; aperte 
enim vel odisse magis ingenui est, quam fronte 
occultare sententiam : deinde, non solum ab 
aliquo allatas criminationes repellere, sed ne 
ipsum quidem esse suspiciosum, semper aliquid 
eiiistimantem ab amieo esse violatum. 

12. Accedat hue suavitas quaedara oportet 
sermonum atque morum, haudquaquam medio- 
cre condimentum amicitisB. Tristitia autem et 
in omni re sever itas habet ilia quidem gravita- 
tem, sed amicitia remissior esse debet et libe- 
rior et dulcior et ad omnem comitatem facili- 
tatemque proclivior. 

13v Hsc lex in amicitia sanciatur, ut neqne 
rogemus res turpes nee faciamus rogati. Tur- 
pis enim excusatio est et minime accipienda 
quum in ceteris peccatis, turn si quis contra 
rem publicam se amici causa fecisse fateatur. 

14. Haeo prima lex amicitisB sanciatur, ut ab 
amicis honesta petamus, amicorum causa ho-- 
aesta faciamus ; ne exspectemus quidem, dum 
rogemur ; studium semper adsit, cunctatio ab- 
sit ; consilium vero dare audeamus libere, 

» Let 18»e5.^»18,e6. — "12,40. — 1*13,44. 
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Plurimum in amicitia amicorum bene suaden- 
tium valeat auctoritas, eaque et adhibeatur ad 
monendum non modo aperte, sed etiam acriter, 
si res postal abit, et adhibits pareatur. 

15. Scitum est illud Catonis, ut mult a : me- 
Uus de quibusdam cLcerhos inimicos mereri, quam 
eos amicos, qui dulces videantur : illos verum 
sape dicere, hos nunquam. 



Chap. XIX. 
THE CIVIL GOVERNMENT. . 

1. Quum penes unum est omnium summa 
rerum, regem ilium unum vocamus, et regnam 
ejus rei publics statura. Quum autem est pe- 
nes delectos, tum ilia civitas optimatium arbitrio 
regi dicitur. Ilia autem est civitas popularis, 
(sic enim appellant,) in qua in populo sunt 
omnia. 

2. Si qui voluptatibus ducuntur, et se vitio- 
rum illecebris et cupiditatum lenociniis dedide- 
runt, missos faciant honores . ne attingant rem 
publicam ; patiantur virorum fortium labore se 
otio Buo perfrui. 

» Lei. 24, 90. ^ Resp. 1. 26, 42. — ^ S^xt. 66, 138. 
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3. Qui autem bonatn famam bonorum, quas 
sola vere gloria nominari potest, expetunt, aliis 
otium quserere debent et voluptates, non sibi. 
Sudandum est his pro communibus commodis, 
adeundae inimicitiae, subeundaB saepe pro re pub- 
lica tempestates ; cum multis audacibus, im- 
probis, nonnunquam etiam potentibus, dimican- 
dum. 

4. Virtute gabernante rem publicam, quid 
potest esse praeclarius ? quum is, qui imperat 
aliis, servit ipse nuUi cupiditati ; quum, quas ad 
res cives instituit et vocat, eas omnes complex- 
us est ipse, nee leges imponit populo, quibus 
ipse lion pareat, sed suam vitam ut legem prae- 
fert suis civibus. 

5. Et qui bene imperat, paruerit aliquando 
necesse est, et qui modeste paret, videtur, qui 
aliquando imperet, dignus esSe. Itaque oportet 
et eum, qui paret, sperare, se aliquo tempore 
imperaturum ; et ilium, qui imperat, cogitare, 
brevi tempore sibi esse parendum, 

G. Plato turn denique fore beatas res publi- 
cas putavit, si aut docti ac sapientes homines 
eas regere coepissent, aut ii, qui regerent, omne 
suum studium in doctrina ac sapientia collo- 
cassent. Hanc conjunctionem videlicet potes- 

» Sext. 66, 138. — * Resp. I. 34, 52. — » Leg. III. 2, 6. 
— • Quint. Fr. I. 10, 29. 
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tatis ac sapientie saluti censait civitatibas esse 
posse. 

7. Frugi hominem dici, noo multum habet 
laudis in rege : fortem, justum, seyerum, gra- 
vem, magnanimum, largum, beneficum, libera- 
lem ; he sunt regie laudes ; ilia privata est. 

8. Ab hoc genere largitionis, ut aliis detur, 
aliis auferatur, aberunt ii, qui rem publicam 
tuebuntur ; in primisque operam dabunt, ut 
juris et judiciorum squitate suum quisque te- 
neat, et neque tenuiores propter humilitatem 
circumyeniantur, neque locupletibus ad sua yel 
tenenda yel recuperanda obsit inyidia ; prsterea, 
quibuscunque rebus yel belli yel domi poterunt, 
rem publicam augeant imperio, agris, yectiga- 
libus. 

9. Animo consulem esse oportet^ consilio, 
fide, grayitate, yigilantia, cura, toto denique 
munere consul atus omni officio tuendo, maxi- 
meque, id quod yis nominis ipsa prsscribit, rei 
publics consulendo. 

10. Sit summa in jure dicundo seyeritas, 
dummodo ea ne yarietur gratia, sed conserye* 
tur sBquabilis. 

11. Sic a majoribus nostris accepimus, pra> 



•r Dejot. 9, 26.— • Off. II. 24, 85. — • Pb. 10, 23. — 
» Quint Fr. I. 7, 20. — » CacO. 19, 61. 
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torem qusstori suo parentis loco esse oportere : 
nuUam neque justiorem neque graviorem cau- 
sam necessitudinis posse reperiri quam con- 
junctionem sortis, quam provinciae, quam offi- 
cii, quam publicam muneris societatem. 

12. Omni Macedonum gaza, quae fuit maxi- 
ma, potitus est Paullus : tantum in aerarium 
pecuniae invexit, ut unius imperatoris praeda 
finem attulerit tributorum. At hie nihil do- 
mum suam praeter memoriam nominis sem- 
piternam detulit. Imitatus patrem Africanus, 
tiihilo locupletior Karthagine eversa. 

13. Quod Apollo Pythius oraculum edidit, 
Spartam nulla re alia nisi avaritia esse peritu- 
ram, id videtur non solum Laced aemoniis, sed 
etiam omnibus opulentis populis praedixisse. 

14. Utinam, inquit C. Pontius Samnis, ad 
iUa tempora me fortuna reservavisset et turn 65- 
sem natusy si quando Romani dona accipere ccr- 
pissent ! non essem passus diutius eos imperare. 

15. Haec ratio ac magnitudo animorum in 
major ibus nostris fuit, ut, quum in privatis re- 
bus suisque sumptibus minimo contenti, te- 
nuissimo cultu viverent, in imperio atque in 
publica dignitate omnia ad gloriam splendo- 



» Off. II. 2S, 76. — « 11. 22, 77. — M U. 21, 75. — 
u Flaco. 12, 28. 
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rexnque revocarent. Queritur enim in re do 
mestica continentiae laus, in publica dignitatis. 

16. Facile omnes patimur esse quam pluri^ 
mos accusatores; quod innocens, si accusatus 
sit, absolvi potest ; nocens, nisi accusatus fue- 
rit, condemnari non potest. Utilius est autem 
absolvi innocentem, quam nocentem causam 
non dicere. 

17. Maxime et gloria paritur et gratia de- 
fensionibus, eoque major, si quando accidit, ut 
ei subveniatur, qui potentis alicujus opibus cir- 
cumveniri urgerique videatur. 

18. In corpore si quid ejusmodi est, quod 
reliquo corpori noceat, id uri secarique pat^* 
mur, ut membrum aliquod potius, quam totum 
corpus intereat : sic in rei publics corpore, at 
totum salvam sit, quidquid est pestiferum, am- 
putetur. 



Chap. XX. 
WAR AND PEACE. 

1. Bellum ita suscipiatur, ut nihil aliud nisi 
pax quffisita yideatur. 

w Rom. a. 20, 66.-- >» Off. II. 14, 61. — » Phil. VIIL 
6,15. »Off. I. 23, 80. 
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2. Sascipienda quidem bella sunt ob eam 
CMisam, ut sine injuria in pace vivatur ; parta 
autem victoria conservandi ii, qui non crudeles 
in hello, non immanes fuerunt. 

3. Multi bella sspe queesiverunt propter glo- 
ria eupiditatei^ ; atque id in magnis animii 
ifigeniisque plerumque eontingit, eoque magis, 
si sunt ad rem militarem apti et cupidi bello* 
film gerendorum. 

4. Omnia sunt misera in bellis civilibus; sed 
miserius nihil quam ipsa victoria : quae, etiam 
si ad meliores venit, tamen eos ipsos ferociores 
impotentioresque reddit ; ut, etiam si natura 
lales non sint, necessitate esse cogaotur : multa 
enim victori eorum arbitrio, per quos vicit, 
etiam invito facienda sunt. 

5. Summa dignitas est in iis, qui militari 
laude antecellunt ; omnia enim, quae sunt in 
imperio et in statu civitatis, ab iis defendi et 
firmari putantur : summa etiam utilitas-; siqui- 
dem eorum consilio et periculo quum re pub- 
lica tum etiam nostris rebus perfrui possumus. 

6. Non solum bellandi virtus in summo at- 
que perfecto imperatore quaerenda est ; sed mul- 
tie sunt artes eximie, hujus administrse comites- 



« Off. L 11, 35. — » I. 22, 74. — * Fam. IV. 9, 3.— 
• Moien. 11, 24.— • P. Leg. Mbii. 13, 36. 
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que Tirtutis. Ac primum quanta innocentia 
debeut esse imperatores 1 quanta deinde omni- 
bus in rebus temperantia ! quanta fide ! quanta 
facilitate ! quanto ingenio ! quanta humanitate ! 

7. Neque enim potest exercitum is continere 
imperator, qui se ipsum non continet, neque 
sever us esse in judicando, qui alios in se se- 
veros esse judices non vult. 

8. Solent hoc boni imperatores facere, quum 
praelium committunt, ut in eo loco, quo fugam 
hostium fore arbitrentur, milites collocent ; in 
quos, si qui ex acie fugerint, de improvise 
incidant 

9. Statuerunt ita majores nostri, ut, si a 
multis esset flagitium rei militaris admissum, 
sortitione in quosdam animadverteretur ; ut me- 
tus videlicet ad omnes, poena ad paucos per- 
veniret. 



Chap. XXI. 
PATRIOTISM. 



1. Omnium societatum nulla est gravior, nul- 
la carior, quam ea, quse cum re publica est 

7 P. Leg. Man. 13, 38.-8 Rose. A. 52, 151.— 
» Cluent. 46, 128. » Off. I. 17, 57. 
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anicaique nostrum. Cari sdnt jparentes, cari 
liberi, propinqu^, familiares ; sed orones omnip 
um caritates patria una complexa est. 

2. Qui ea, quae nunquam cara ac jucunda 
duxit, animo aequo rei publicae causa deserit, 
DuUam benevolent! am insignem in rem publi- 
cam declarat ; qui autem ea relinquit rei pul^ 
licae causa, a quibus cum summo dolore divel* 
litur, ei patria cara est, cujus salutem caritati 
tnteponit suorum. 

3. Tanta caritas patriae est, ut eam non sen* 
su nostro, sed salute ipsius metiamur. Itaque 
non deterret sapientem mors, quae propter in- 
eertos casus quotidie imminet, propter brevita-* 
tern vitae nunquam longe potest abesse, quo 
minus in omne tempus rei publicae suisque 
consul at. 

4. Sapiens nullum pro re publica periculum 
vitabit ; ideo quod saepe fit, ut, quum pro re 
publica perire noluerit, necessario cum re pub- 
lica pereat. 

5. Uti contemnendus est, qui in navigando 
0e quam navim mavult incolumem : ita vitupe- 
randus est, qui in rei publicae discrimine suas 
plus quam communi saluti consulit. Navi enim 
fracta, multi incolumes evaserunt ; ex naufra- 



« P. Dom. ad Pont. 37, 98. — ' Tuec. I. 37, 90. — 
«* • Heren. IV. 44, 57. 
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gio patriae salvas nemo potest enatare. Quod 
mihi bene videtur Decius intellexisse, qui se 
devovisse dicitur et pro legion ibus in hostes 
immisisse medios : unde amisit iritam, at non 
perdidit. 

6. Qui pro re publica vitam ediderunt, nun- 
quam mehercule eos mortem potius quam im- 
mortal itatem assecutos putavi. 

7. Codrus * se in medios immisit hostes ves- 
te famulari, ne posset agnosci, si esset ornatu 
regio ; quod oraculum erat datum, si rex in- 
terfectus esset, victrices Athenas fore. 

8. Si patriam prodere conabitur pater, sile- 
bitne filius? Immo vero obsecrabit patrem, ne 
id faciat. Si nihil proficiet, accusabit ; mina- 
bitur etiam; ad extremum, si ad perniciem pa- 
triae res spectabit, patriae salutem anteponet 
saluti patris. 

9. Amemus patriam, pareamus senatui, con- 
sulamus bonis ; praesentes fructus negligamus, 
posteritatis glorias serviamus ; id esse optimum 
putemus, quod erit rectissimum ; speremus, quae 
▼olumus, sed quod acciderit, feramus ; cogite- 
mus denique, corpus virorum fortium magno- 
rumque hominum esse mortale, animi vero mo- 
tus et virtutis gloriam sempiternam. 

« Plane. 37, 90. — ^ Tusc. I. 48, 116.— « Off. III. 2^ 
90.— • Sext. 68, 143. 
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GOOD AND EVIL FORTUNE. 

1. Errant, <)ui in prosperis rebus omnes im- 
petus fortune se putant fiigisse. 

2. Neino potest non beatissimua ease, qui 
est totuB aptus ex sese, tjuique in se uno sua 
ponit omnia. Cui spes omnia et ratio et cogi- 
tatia pendet es fortuna, huic nihil potest esse 
certi. 

3. Ut questuosa mercatura, fructuosa aiatio 
dicitur, noD si altera semper oinni damno, al- 
tera omni lempestatis calamitate semper vacat, 
Bed si multo majore ex parte exstat in utraque 
felicitas : sic vita, non solum si undique refer- 
ta bonis est, sed si multo majore et graviore 
ex parte bona propendent, beata recte dici ptH 

4. Dies deficiat, si velim numerare, quibus 
bonis male evenerit, nee miuus, si ppmmemo 
rem, quibus improbis optime. 

5. duidquid oritur, qualecuoque est, caasam 
habeat a na^ura necesse est; ut, etiam w, frm- 
ter consuetudinem exstiterit, prster qaturam 
tameQ poi) possit exsister^. 

' Heron. IV. 17, 24.—* Pared. U. 17. — » Tiuo. V. 
SI, 86.—* N. D. III. 32, 81.— » Dit. U. 88, 60. 
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6. Causam igitur investigato in re nova at- 
que admirabili, si poteris. Si nullam reperies, 
illud tamen exploratum habeto, nihil fieri po- 
tuisse sine causa ; eumque terrorem, quem tibi 
rei novitas attulerit, naturs ratione depellito. 

7. Interitus exercituum, clades imperatorum, 
invidis prseterea multitudinis atque 6b eas 
bene meritoram saepe civium expulsiones, cala- 
mitates, fugs: rursusque s^cundae res, honoresy 
imperia, victor is, quamquam fortuita sunt, ta- 
men sine hominum opibus et studiis neutram 
ill partem effici possunt. 



Chap. XXIII. 
THE FUTURE. 



1. EflfUgere nemo id potest, quod futurum 
M. Sllep^ autem ne utile quidem est scire^ 
qui4 futurum sit; miserum est enim, nihil pro- 
jicientem angi, nee habere ne spei quidem ex- 
tremum et tameo $^ommune solatium. 

S. Medici, quamquam intelligunt sepe, ta- 
men nunquam segris dicuQt, illo morbo eos esse 

• Diy. 11. 28, 60.— T OflP. JI. 6, 20. » N. D. lU. 

fel4.-T-»piT. n. 25,54. 
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morituros. Omnis enim praedictio mali turn 
probatur, quum ad praedictionem cautio adjuD- 
gitur. 

3. Ingenii magni est, praecipere dogitatione 
futura et aliquanto ante constituere, quid acci- 
dere possit in utramque partem, et quid agen- 
dum sit, quum quid evenerit, nee committere, 
ut aliquando dicendum sit : ** Non putaramJ' 

4. Ut in seminibus vis inest earum rerum, 
quae ex iis progignuntur ; sic in causis condi- 
tae sunt res futurse, quas esse futuras aut con- 
citata mens aut soluta somno cemit, aut ratio 
aut conjectura praesentit. 

5. Medicus raorbum ingravescentem ratione 
providet, insidias imperator, tempestates guber- 
nator ; et taraen hi ipsi saepe falluntur, qui 
nihil sine certa ratione opinantur : ut agricola, 
quum fiorem oleae videt, bacam quoque se vi- 
surum put at ; non sine ratione ille quidem ; 
sed nonnunquam tamen fallitur. Quod si fal- 
luntur ii, qui nihil sine aliqua probabili con- 
jectura ac ratione dicunt ; quid existimandum 
est de conjectura eorum, qui extis aut avibus 
aut ostentis aut oraculis aut somniis futura 
praesentiunt ? 

6. Vetus illud Catonis admodum scitum est, 

» Off. I. 23, 81. — * Div. I. 56, 128. — » II. 6, 16.— 
• n. 34, 51. 
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qui mirari se aiebat, quod non rideret haruspex, 
haruspicem quum vidisset. Quota enim quae- 
que res evenit prsdicta ab istis 1 aut si eyenit 
quidpiam, quid afferri potest, cur non casu id 
evenerit ? 

7. Rex Prusias, quum Annibali apud eum 
exsulanti depugnari placeret, negabat se audere, 
quod exta prohiberent. An tu, inquit, caruncu' 
la v%tul%n<B mavis quam imperatori veteri cre- 
dere? 



Chap. XXIV. 
DEATH. 



1. Pellantur istae ineptiae paene aniles, ante 
tempus mori mlserum esse. 

2. Si ipsa ratio minus perficiet, ut mortem 
negligere possimus ; at vita acta perficiat, at 
satis superque yixisse videamur. 

3. O miserqm senem, qui mortem contem- 
nendam esse in tarn longa sBtate non yiderit ! 

4. Hoc meditatum ab adolescentia debet esse, 
mortem ut negligamus ; sine qua meditatione 



7 Div. II. 24, 52. > Tusc. I. 39, 93. — » I. 45, 109. 

— » Cato, 19, 66. -^ < 20, 74. 
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tranquillo esse animo nemo potest. Moriendum 
ehim certe est, et id incertum, an eo ipso die, 

5. Si quid tale accident, ut a deo denuntia- 
tum videatur, ut exeamus e vita, laeti et agentes 
gratias pareamus, emittique nos e custodia et 
levari vinclis arbitremur. Sin autem nihil de* 
nuntiabitur, eo tamen simus animo, ut horribi- 
lem ilium diem aliis, nobis faustum putemus ; 
nihilque in malis ducamus, quod sit vel a diis 
immortalibus vel a natura, parente omnium, 
constitutum. 

6. Theophrastus moriens accusasse naturam 
dicitur, quod cervis et cornicibus vitam diutur- 
nam, quorum id nihil interesset, hominibus, 
quorum maxime interfuisset, tam exiguam vitam 
dedisset. 

,7. Apud Hypanim fluvium, qui ab Europse 
parte in Pontum influit, Aristoteles ait bestiolas 
quasdam nasci, quae unum diem vivant. Ex 
his igitur hora octava quae mortua est, provecta 
state mortua est; quae vero occidente sole, de- 
crepita; eo magis, si etiam solstitiali die. Con- 
fer nostram longissimam aetatem cum aeternitate : 
in eadem propemodum brevitate, qua illae bes- 
tiolas, reperiemur. 



^^ 



» Ttwc. I. 49, 118. — • III. 28, 69. — 7 I. 39, 94. 
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8. Ex t yita ita discedo, tamquam ex hospi- 
tio, non tamquam ex domo. Commorandi enim 
natura deversorium nobis, non habitandi dedit. 
O praeclarum diem, quum ad illud divinum ani- 
morum concilium c<Btumque> proficiscar, quum- 
que ex hac turba et colluvione discedam! 

9. Socrates,* quum facile posset educi e 
custodia, noluit ; et quum psene in manu jam 
mortiferum illud teneret poculum, locutus ita 
est, ut non ad mortem trudi, verum in caslum 
videretur escendere. 

10. Quam me delectat Theramenes ! quam 
elato animo est ! Etsi enim fiemus, quum 
legimus, tamen non miser abiliter vir clarus 
emoritur. Clui quum, conjectus in carcerem 
triginta jussu tyrannorum, venenum ut sitiens 
obduxisset, reliquum sic e poculo ejecit, ut id 
resonaret : quo sonitu reddito, arridens, PropU 
no, inquit, hoc pulckro CrititB^ qui in sum 
fuerat teterrimus. Graeci enim in conviviis 
solent nominate, cui poculum tradituri sint. 
Lusit yir egregius extremo spiritu, quum jam 
prsecordiis conceptam mortem contineret. 

11. Cyrenaeum Theodorum, philosophum non 
ignobilem, nonne miramur 1 cui quum Lysiraa- 

8 Cato, 23, 84.— 9 Tusc. I. 29, 71. — w I. 40, 96. — 
» I. 43, 102. 
t Cato's words. 
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chus rex crucem mtnaretur, Istis, quiBso, inquit, 
ista horrihilia minitare parpuratis tuis ! TA»- 
odori quidem nihil interest, hamine an sublime 
puteseat. 

13. Prxclare Anaxagoras ; qui quum Latnp- 
aaci nioreretur, qufereacibus amicis, velletae 
Clazomenaa in patriam, si quid accidisset, au- 
ferri : Nihil necesst est, iiiquit ; vndigue entnt 
ad inferos lantumdeia vitB est. 

13. Mulierea in India, quum eat cujua earuin 
vir mortuus, in cettamen judiciumque veniunt> 
quam plunmum ilte dile\eiit; plurea enim ^- 
gulis Bolent ease nupts : qus eat fictrix, ea 
Issta, proaequeutibus auis, una cum viro ia nv 
gum imponitur, ilia victa miBSta discediL 

14. Socrates * quum de immoctalitate ani- 
morum disputaviaset, et jam moriendi tempua 
urgetet, rogatus a Critone, quemadmodum ae- 
peliri vellet, Multam vera, iaquit, operam, amxct, 
frustra consumpsi. Critoni enim nostro non 
persuasi, me hine avolaturum, negue quidquam 
met relicturum. Verumtamen, Crito, si me as~ 
3egui potueris, out sicubi nactus eris, ut ixbi 
videbitur, sepelito. Sed, mihi crede, nemo me 
vestrum, guum hinc excesstro, conse^etur. 

»T(MO. L43v^l04.— " V. 27, 78. — "I. «, 103. 
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Chap. XXV. 
PROPER DEPORTMENT 

1. Sententia est or alio sumpta de vita, quae 
aut quid sit, aut quid esse oporteat in vita, 
breviter ostendit. 

2. Facilius est currentem, ut aiunt, incitare, 
quam commoYere languentem. 

3. duse crescentia perniciosa sunt, eadem 
sunt vitiosa nascentia. 

4. Ut quisque est vir optimus, ita difficillime 
esse alios improbos suspicatur. 

5. Fit, nescio quomodo, ut magis io aliis 
cernamus quam in nobismet ipsis, si quid de- 
linquitur. 

6. Cavendum est, ne quid in agendo dicen- 
dove facias, cujus imitatio rideatur. 

7. In omnibus negotiis prius, quam aggredi- 
are, adhibenda est praeparatio diligens. 

8. In omnibus officiis persequendis animi est 
adhibenda contentio. Ea est sola officii tarn- 

I quam custodia. 

9. Nulla vitae pars yacare officio potest ; in 

» Heren. IV. 17, 24. — » De Or. II. 44, 186.—' Tusc. 
1 V. 18, 41. — * Quint. Fr. I. 1, 4, J2. — » Off. I. 41, 
1 46. — • Brut. 62, 225. — 7 Off. I. 21, 73.-8 Xusc. II. 
S 3, 55. — • Off. I. 2, 4. 
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eoque et colendo sita vits est honestas omnis 
et in negligendo turpitudo. 

10. Profecto studia nihil prosunt perveniendi 
aliquo, nisi illud, quod eo, quo intendas, ferat 
deducatque, cognoris. 

11. Est aliquid, quod non oporteat, etiam 
si licet; quidquid vero non licet, certe non 
oportet. 

12. Ludo et joco uti illo quidem licet; sed, 
sicut somno et quietibus ceteris turn, quum 
gravibus seriisque rebus satisfecerimus. Neque 
eHim ita generati a natura sumus, ut ad ludum 
et jocum facti esse videamur ; ad seYeritatem 
potius et ad qusdam studia graviora atque 
majora. 

13. Magna laus et grata hominibus, unum 
hominem elaborare in ea scientia, quse sit mul- 
tis profutura. 

14. Quum sint duo genera decertandi, unum 
per disceptationem, alterum per vim; quumque 
illud proprium sit hominis, hoc beluarum : con- 
fugiendum est ad posterius, si uti non licet 
superiore. 

15. Qu8B est in hominibus tanta perversitas, 
ut inventis frugibus glande vescantur? 

w De Or. I. 30, 135. — » Balb. 3, 8.— " Off. 1. 29, lOa 
— w Muren. 9, 19. — ^ Off. I. 11, 34.— » Or. 9, 31. 
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16. Nihil decet invita Minerva, ut aiant, id 
est, adversante et repugn ante natura. 

17. In primis constitueudum est, quos nos 
et quales esse velimus, et in quo genere vits ; 
quae deliberatio est omnium difficillima. In- 
eunte enim adolescentia, quum est maxima 
imbecillitas consilii, turn id sibi quisque genus 
setatis degendae constituit, quod maxime ada- 
mavit Itaque ante implicatur aliquo certo 
genere cursuque vivendi, quam potuit, quod 
optimum esset, judicare. 



Chap. XXVI. 
MISCELLANEOUS SENTENCES. 

1. Car ere hoc significat, egere eo, quod ha- 
bere Telis. Inest enim velle in carendo. — 
Triste est nomen ipsum carendi, quia subjici- 
tur hsBC vis : habuit, non habet ; desiderat, 
requirit, indiget. 

2. Movemur, nescio quo pacto, locis ipsis, 
in quibus eorum, quos diligimus aut admira- 
mur, adsunt vestigia. 



>• Off. I. 31, no. — w I. 32, 117. » Tvm. L 9&, 

88.— s Leg. IL 2, 4. 
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§• Consuetudinis magna vis est. Pernoctant 
Yenatores in nive ; in montibus uri se patiun- 
tur. 

4. Omnis natura vult esse conservatrix sui^ 
ut et salva sit et in genere conservetur suo. 

5. Cluum omnibus horis aliquid atrociter fi- 
eri videmus aut audimus, etiam qui natura 
mitissimi sumus, assiduitate molestiarum sen- 
sum omnem humanitatis ex animis amittimusr 

6. Fit plerumque, ut ii, qui boni quid vo- 
lant afferre, affingant aliquid, quo faciant id, 
quod nun ti ant, lie tins. 

7. Quis nescit, prim am esse historiae legem, 
ne quid falsi dicere audeat ? deinde ne quid 
Teri non audeat? ne qua suspicio gratise sit in 
scribendo ? ne qua simultatis 1 Haec scilicet 
fundamenta nota sunt omnibus. 

8. Sunt, qui in rebus contrariis parum sibi 
constent ; voluptatem severissime contemnant, 
in dolore sint molliores ; gloriam negligant, 
frangantur infamia. 

9. Ut iis bonis erigimur, quae exspectamus ; 
sic Isetamur iis, quae recordamur. Stulti au- 
tem malorum memoria torquentur ; sapientes 



» Tusc. II. 17, 40. — * Fin. IV. 7, 16. — » Rose. A. 
53, 154. — • Phil. I. 3, 8.-7 De Or. II. 15, 62. — » off. 
I. 21, 71.— • Fin. I. 17, 57. 
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bona prsBterita^ grata recordatione renovata^ de- 
lectant. 

10. StuUi * bona praeterita non memine- 
runt, praesentibus non fruuntur, futura modo 
exspectant ; quse quia certa esse non possunt, 
conficiuntur et angore et metu : maximeque 
cruciantur, quum sero sentiunt, frustra se aut 
pecuniae studuisse aut imperiis aut opibus aut 
gloriae. 

11. Valetudo sustentatur notitia sui corporis 
et observatione, qus res aut prodesse soleant 
aut obesse, et continentia in victu omni atque 
cultu^ corporis tuendi causa, et prsetermittentis 
Toluptatibus. 

• 12. O magna vis veritatis, que contra ho- 
minum ingenia, calliditatem, sollertiam, contra- 
que fictas omnium insidias facile se per se ip- 
sa defendat ! 

13. Quid videatur ei magnum in rebus bu- 
rn anis, cui sternitas omnis totiusque mundi 
nota sit magnitudo ? 

14. Natura* tamquam ceteris non sit habi- 
tura quod largiatur, si uni cuncta concesserit, 
aliud alii commodi, aliquo adjuncto incommodo, 
muneratur. 

w Fin. I. 18, 60. — » Off. II, 24, 86. — " C©1. 26, 
63. — " Tusc. IV. 17, 37. — " Inv. II. 1, 3. 
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15. Natura fert, ut eis faYeamas, qui eadem 
pericula, quibus nos perfuncti sumus, ingredi- 
antur. 

16. Omnium rerum, ex quibus aliquid ac- 
quiritur, nihil est agricultura melius, nihil ube- 
rins, nihil dulcius, nihil homine libero dignius. 

17. Ut non omnem frugem neque arborem 
in omni agro reperire possis ; sic non omne 
facinus in omni vita nascitur. In urbe luxu- 
ries creatur : ex luxuria exsistat avaritia necesse 
est, ex avaritia erumpat audacia: inde omnia 
scelera ac maleficia gignuntur. Vita autem 
hsec rustica, quam tu agrestem Yocas, parsimo- 
nisB, diligentise, justitisB magistra est. 

18. Assentior Platoni, nihil tam facile in ani- 
mos teneros atque moUes influere, quam varies 
canendi sonos : quorum dici vix potest quanta sit 
vis in utramque partem. Namque et incitat Ian- 
guentes, et languefacit excitatos, et tum remittit 
aniroos tum contrahit. 

19. Sensus interpretes ac nuntii rerum in 
capite tamquam in arce mirifice ad usus necessa- 
rios et facti et collocati sunt Nam oculi tam- 
quam speculatores altissimum locum obtinent, ex 
quo plurima conspicientes fungantur suo munere. 
£t aures, quum sonum percipere debeant, qui 

» Muren. 2, 4. — " Off. 1. 42, 151. — " Rose. A. 27, 75. 
— M Leg. II. 15, 38. — »• N. D, II. 56, 140, to 57, 145. 
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natura sublime fertur, recte in altis corporum 
partibus collocataB sunt Itemque nares, eo quod 
omnis odor ad super a fertur, recte sursum sunt, 
et^ quod cibi et potionis judicium magnum 
earum est, non sine causa vicinitatem oris secutas 
sunt. Jam gustatus, qui sentire eorum, quibus 
vescimur, genera debet, habitat in ea parte oris, 
qua esculentis et potulentis iter natura patefecit. 
Tactus autem toto corpore squabiliter fusus 
est, ut omnes ictus omnesque minimos et 
frigoris et caloris appulsus sentire possimus. 
Atque ut in sedificiis architecti avertunt ab oculis 
naribusque domiuorum ea, quae profluentia neces- 
sario tetri essent aliquid habitura : sic natura res 
similes procul amandavit a sensibus. 

duis vero opifex prseter naturam, qua nihil 
potest esse callidius, tantam sollertiam persequi 
potuisset in sensibus? Cluae pi^imum oculos 
membranis tenuissimis yestivit et sa&psit: quas 
primum perlucidas fecit, ut per eas cerni posset ; 
iirmas autem, ut contiuerentur. Sed lubricos 
oculos fecit et mobiles, ut et declinarent, si quid 
noceret, et adspectum, quo vellent, facile conver- 
ter ent; aciesque ipsa, qua cernimus, quae pupula 
Tocatur, it a parva est, ut ea, quae nocere possint, 
facile vitet;. palpebraeque, quae sunt tegmenta 
oculorum, mollissimae tactu, ne laederent aciem, 
aptissime factae et ad claudendas pupulas, ne 
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quid incideret, et ad aperiendas ; idque providit, 
ut identidem fieri posset cum maxima celeritate. 
Munitsque sunt palpebrae tamquam vallo pilorum, 
quibus et apertis oculis, si quid incideret, repel- 
leretur, et somno comiiventibus, quum oculis ad 
cernendum non egeremus, ut qui tamquam invo- 
luti quiescerent. Latent praeterea utiliter et 
excelsis undique partibiis ssepiuntur. Primum 
enim superiora superciliis obducta sudorem a 
capite et a fronte defluentem repellunt. Gense 
deinde ab inferiore parte, tutantur subjects leni- 
terque eminentes. Nasusque ita locatus est, ut 
quasi murus oculis interjectus esse videatur. 

Auditus autem semper patet ; ejus enim sensu 
etiam dormientes egemus : a quo quum sonus est 
acceptus, etiam e somno excitamur. Flexuosum 
iter habet, ne quid intrare possit, si simplex et 
directum pateret ; provisum etiam, ut, si qua 
minima bestiola conaretur irrumpere, in sordibus 
aurium tamquam in visco inhaeresceret. Extra 
autem eminent quse appellantur aures, et tegendi 
causa fact® tutandique sensus et ne adjects 
voces laberentur atque errarent, priusquam sensus 
ab his pulsus esset. Sed duros et quasi corneo- 
los habent introitus multisque cum flexibus, quod 
his naturis relatus amplificatur sonus. Quocirca 
et in fidibus testudine resonatur aut cornu : et ex 
tortuosis locis et inclusis soni referuntur am- 

16 
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pliores. Similiter nares, que semper propter 
necessarias militates patent, contractiores habent 
introitus, ne quid in eas, quod noceat, possit per- 
vadere; humoremque semper habent ad pulverem 
multaque alia depellenda non inutilem. Gustatus 
prsBclare ssptus est ; ore enim continetur, et ad 
usum apte et ad incolumitatis custodiam. 

20. Quis hunc hominem dixerit, qui quum tam 
certos caeli motus, tam ratos astrorum ordines, 
tamque omnia inter se connexa et apta viderit, 
neget in his ullam inesse rationem, eaque casu 
fieri dicat, quae quanto consilio gerantur, nullo 
consilio assequi possumus ? An quum machina- 
tione quadam moveri aliquid videmus, ut sphae- 
ram, ut horas, ut alia permulta, non dubitamus, 
quin ilia opera sint rationis : quum autem impe- 
tum caeli admirabili cum celeritate moveri 
vertique videamus, constantissime conficientem 
vicissitudines anniversarias, cum summa salute 
et conservatione rerum omnium ; dubitamus, 
quin ea non solum ratione fiant, sed etiam excel- 
lenti divinaque ratione? Licet enim jam, 
remota subtilitate disputandi, oculis quodammo- 
do contemplari pulchritudinem rerum earum, 
quas divina providentia dicimus constitutas. 

Ac principio terra universa cernatur, locata 

» N. D. II. 38, 97, to 39, 101. 
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in media mundi sede, solida et globosa, et undique 
ipsa in sese nutibus suis conglobata, vestita flori- 
bus, herbis, arboribus, frogibus. Quorum omni- 
um incredibilis multitude, insatiabili varietate 
distinguitur. Adde hue fontium gelidas peren- 
nitateSy liquores perlucidos amnium, riparum 
vestitus viridissimos, speluncarum concavas dti- 
tudines, saxorum asperitates, iropendentium 
montium altitudines, immensitatesque campo- 
rum: adde etiam reconditas auri argentique 
venas, infinitamque vim marmoris. Quae vero, 
et quam varia genera bestiarum vel cicurum vel 
ferarum 1 qui volucrum lapsus atque cantus I qui 
pecudum pastus ! quae vita silvestrium ! Quid 
jam de hominum genere dicam? qui quasi 
cultores terras constituti, non patiuntur earn nee 
immanitate beluarum efferari, nee stirpium 
asperitate vastari : quorumque operibus agri, 
insulae, littoraque collucent, distincta teetis et 
urbibus. Quae si, ut animis, sie oculis videre 
possemus, nemo, eunetam intuens terram, de 
divina ratione dubitaret. At vero quanta maris 
est pulchritudo ! quae species universi 1 quae 
multitude et varietas insularum I quae amoenitates 
erarum et litterum 1 quet genera, quamque dis- 
paria partim submersarum, partim fluitantium 
et innantium beluarum, partim ad saxa nativis 
testis inhaerentium ! Ipsum autem mare sic 



184 SECOND COURSE. 

« 

terrain appetens litloribus alladit, at una ex 
duabus naturis conflata videatur. Exinde marl 
finitimus aer die et nocte distiaguitur : isque turn 
fusus et extenuatus sublime fertur, turn autem 
concretus in nubes cogitur, humoremque coUi- 
gens terrain auget imbribus: turn effluens hue 
et illuc, ventos efficit. Idem annuas frigorura et 
calorum facit varietates: id'emque et volatus 
alitum sustinet, et spiritu ductus alit et sustentat 
animantes. 
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THE 

ELEMENTS OF MORAL SCIENCE. 

BT PKANCI8 WATLANO, S. D. 

President of Brown Uiiirersity, and Profetsor of Moral PhUoaophj. 

THventy-Fourth Thouaand,^ 
This uork fUu been extensively and fatjrttbly reviewed in tk§ 



leading periodicals of the day, and has alrtadu beenjfidopted as a elaa»» 
book in mo^ of the collegiate, theological, and academical hutUuttanB 
of-the country. 

"The work of Dr. Wayland has arisen gradually from the necessHy of 
correcting the fklse principles and fallacious ressoningir of Paley. It Is a 
radical mistake, in tne education of youth, to permit any book to be used 
by students as a text-book, which contain erroneous doctrines, especially 
when these are fundamental, and tend to vitiate the whole system of 
morals. We have been greatly pleased with the method which President 
Wayland has adopted : he goes back to the simplest and most fundamentsd 
principles; and, in the statement of his Tiews, ne unites perspicuity with 
conciseness and precision. In all the author's leading fundamentu prin- 
ciples we entirely concur."— jB»6. Rep. and Theol. JReview. 

Prom Rev. Wilbur Fisk, Pres. of theWesleuan University. 
" I hare examined it with great satisfaction ana interest. The work 
was greatly needed, and is well executed. Dr. Wayland desenres the 
grateful acknowledgments and liberal patronage of the public. I need say 
nothing further to express my high estimate of the work, than that wa 
•hall immediately adopt it as a text-book in our university." 

From Hon. James Kent, late Chancellor of Neva York. 
" The work has been read by me attentively and thoroughly, and I think 
Tery highly of it. The author himself is one of the most estimable of men. 
and I do not know of any ethical treatise, in which our duties to God, ana 
to oar fellow-men, are laid down with more precision, simplicity, clear- 
near, energy, and truth." 

''This is a new work on morals, for academic use, and we welcome It 
with much satisfaction. It is the result of several years' reflection and 
experience in teaching, on the partof its justly distinguished author; and if 
it is not perfectly what we could wish, yet, in the most important respects, 
it supplies a want which has 1)een extensively felt. It is, we think, sub^ 
•tantiaily sound in its fundamental principles; and being comprehensire 
and elementary in its plan, and adapted to the purposes of instruction, it 
will be gladly adopted by those who have for a long time been diisatisBr* 
with the existing works of Paley."— .Lil. «nd Thiol fiwitw. 



THE ELEMBNTSOF 

MORAL SCIENCE, ABRIDGED. 

ADAPTXD TO THE U8S OF SCHOOLS AlTD ACADSMIKS. 

Eighteenth Tfunucmd, 
The attention of Teachers and School Committees Is invited to 



this raluable worlc. It has received the unqualified approbation of all 
who have examined it; and it is believed to be admirably ailapted to 
exert a wholesome influence on tho minds of the young, and lead to the 
formation of correct moral principles. 

'* Dr. Wayland has publi.^hed an abridgment of his work for the use of 
•chools. Of this step we can hardly speak too highly. It is more than 
time that the study of Moral Philosophy should be introduced into all our 
institutions of education. We are happy to see the way so auapicioual/ 
opened for such an Introduction. It has been " not merely abridged, but 
also re-wrillen." We cannot but regard the labor as all well bestowed. 
The difncultv of choosing words and examples so as to make them intel- 
ligible and interesting to the child, is very great. The success with 
which Dr. Wayland appear? to have overcome it, is, in the highest degree, 
gratifying." — North American Review. _ , 

*<We speak that we do know, when we express our high estimate of 
Dr Wayland's ability in teaching Moral Philosophy; whether orally or 
by the book. Having listened to his instructions, in this interesting de- 
partment, we can attest how lofty are the principles, how exact and severe 
the argumentation, how appropriate ana strong the illustrations which 
characterize his system and enforce it on the mind." — Chr. IVitriega. 

"The work of which this volume is an abridgment, is well known aa 
one of the best and most complete works on Moral Philosophy extant,— 
and is in a fair way of superseding Paley, as a text-book in our higlier 
ieminaries. The author is well known as one of the most profound schol- 
ars of the age. That the study of Moral Science, a science which teaches 
goodneea, should be a branch of education, not only in our collegea. but in 
our schools and academies, we believe will not be denied. The abridge- 
ment of this work seems to us admirably calculated for the purpose, and 
we hope it will be extensively applied to the purposea for whicli it is in- 
tended "'^MercantUe Journal. 

"So far as we have been able to examine the two works of Dr. Way- 
land, we must say, that we are quite as well pleased with tlie smaller aa 
with the larger. The work, t he author himself says, has been not merely 
abridged, it has been re-written. It Is written in a style well suited 
to the comprehension of youth. The illustrations are apt and strikinir. 
The work is divideil into short chapters, as it should be. to suit for a ciasa 
book for the young. Each chapter is followeH by questions for the aid of 
the teacher, rather than for the learner."— Chr. Secretary, Bar{ford. 

" We hail theabridement as admirably adapted to supply the deficiency 
which has long been felt in common school education,->-the study of mor^ 
oblisatiMn. Let the child early lie taught the relations it sueiaiits to man 
and to its Maker, the first acquainting it yi\\\\ the duties owed to aocietyy 
the second with the duties owed to God, and who can foretell how many 
a sad and disastrous overthrow of character will be prevented, and how 
elevated and pure will be the sense of integrity and virtue?"— £:rc. Gax, 

" It is a work of the hishest and pureiit order of intellect. It is meta- 
Ijhysics reduced to pra.ciical corr.mon sense, and made subservient to 
Chrii«tiariity. The original work has acquired for Its profound and philo* 
•ophic author, a lareeaddition to the intel'ectual reputation, and the abridg- 
ment, which is entirely re-writtetr, compresses the whole substance in a 
duodecimo of 240 pages, judiciously adapted to common understand! nea. 

would be a i>akiaUe additioA to our lu«h ■eboole."^X2o% Adwowaf, 
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ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

BT FRANCIS WATLAND, D. D. 

Tenth TTioueand, 

JiJ ' T^M work 18 adopted at a text-book in many of our prineipeU 
CoUegea, tmd has an extensive sale. 

Extract /rom the Prefiiee. 

*' His object has been to write a book, which any one who chooses maj 

understand. He has. therefore, labored to express the general principles 

in the plainest manner possible, and to illustrate them by cases wlih 

which every person is familiar. It has been to the author a source of re- 

!fret, that the course of discussion in the following pages, has unavoidably 
ed litm over ground which lias frequently been the arena of political con- 
troversy. In all such cases, he has endeavored to slate what seemed xo 
him to be truth, without fear, favor, or affection. He is conscious to 
bimdelf of no bias towards any party whatever, and he thinks that he who 
will read the whole work, will be convinced that he has been influenced 
by none." 

THE ELEMENTS OF 

POLITICAL ECONOMY, ABRIDGED. 

ADAPTED TO THS USS OF SCHOOLS AVD ACADEMIES. 

Fifth Thousand. 

The suecesa which has attended the abridgment of ** The Elements 
of Moral Science." heu induced the author to prepare the following 
abridgm'.nt of '* The Elements of Political Economy." In this ctue, 
as in the other^ the work has been wholly rcrwritten, and tin attempt has 
been made to adapt it to the attainments of youth. \ 

**The original work of the author, on Political Economy, has already 
been noticed on our pa?es; and the present abridgment stands in no 
need of a recommendation from us. We may be permitted, however, 
to say, thit both the rising and risen generations are deeply Indebted to 
Dr. NVayland, for the skill and power he b«is put forth to bring a highly 
important subject distinctly before them, wiihin such narrow limits. 
Though "abridged for the use of academies," it deserves to be introduced 
into every private family, and to be studied b^ every man who has an 
interest in the wealth and prosperity of his country. It is a subject little 
understood, even practically, by thousands, and still less understootl theo- 
retically. It is to be hoped, this will form a class book, and be faithfully 
studied in our academies ;^ and that it will find its way into every family 
library; not there to be shut up unread, but to afford rich material for 
thought and discussion in the family circle. It is fitted to enlarge the 
mind, to purify the judgment, to correct erroneous popular impressions, 
and assist every man in forming opinions of public measures, which will 
abide the lest of time and experience." — Boston Recorder. 

"An abridgment of this clear, common sense work, designed for the 
use of academies, is juH published. We rejoice to see such trejitises 
spreading aming the people: and we urge all who would be intelligent 
freemen, to read them." — JVino York Transcript. 

•* We can say, with safety, that the topics are well selected and ar- 
ranged; that the author's name is a guarantee for mitre than usual excel- 
lence. We wish it an extensive circulation." — New York Observer. 

" It is welladapted to high schools, and embraces the soundest system of 
republican Polltldai BcDROMgr of any trflatlMUtvat."— ANfylaooooCe. 
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TBB 

CUSS BOOK OF NATURAL THEOLOGY; 

Otfthe Tftftlmony of Nature to tho Being, Perfaetlont, and GoTerament 

of God. By Rev. Hbnrt FsKOVS. Bevieed, enlarged, and adapted 

to Pazton's Illastrations ; with Notes, selected and originidj 

Biographical Notices, and a Vocabulary of Scientific 

Terma. By Ser. CHAELKa Hbnrt^ Au)bn, A. M., 

Principal of the Philadelphia High School 

for Toung Ladies. Third edition, 

** We avs clad to see this work of Fergus brought before the public with 
•dvantafea likely to engage attention, and sure to promote its usefulnese. 
We are especially pleased, that this has been done by one whose reputation 
and demtioQ in the cause of female education will be a sufficient recom- 
mendetion of it to those whom it seems to tiave been his particular design 
to benefit. A gxewing attention to this branch of education, and consid- 
arable Improrements in it, have of late appeared. The book, as now pre- 
eented, is better fitted for a class-book on natural theology, tiian any with 
which-we are acauainted. The style of it is free and easy, yet concise, 
and witlutl exceeaingly chaste and clas8i€al,-^he production of a well-die- 
ciplined, well-stored, and pure mind. The author treats of the origin of 
the world, the evidences of design in nature, the perfections of the Deity. 
tPlleie, and Us various topics, are illustrated by Paxton's admirable plates, 
heretofore published in connection with Dr. Paley's work on the same 
subject. Tnese, together with the notes and explanations of the American 
editor, are important additions, and contain much valuable information. 
Besides these, there is inserted a lecture by Dr. Mitchell, of Philadelphiai 
en "the wisdom of God in the formation of water." which is consonant 
with the general spirit of the work, and abounds in wise and happy re- 
flections. "•^JE7j»sco/mi/ Recorder. 

''Tlie general plan of the work is excellent, and the details, so &r as we 
can judge, are good. We take a delight in running our eye over such a 
work as tnls; it reconciles us with our lot, and vindicates "the ways of 
God to man.'' It serves to awaken curiosity in the young student, to 
extend and gratify inquiry, and to lead him from the objects of creation 
around him, "to him in whom we live and move, and have our being." 
It is a most admirable study for schools. ' The proper study of mankind 
is man.'"— 17. S. Gazette. 

** We do not hesitate to pronounce the work one of the best class books 
we have examined. It must have an extensive sale. **— Journal of BeUee 
Lettrea. 



THOUGHTS 

ON THE PRESENT COLLEGIATE SYSTEM IN THE U. S. 

BT FBA1VCI8 WATLAND, D. D. 

"These Thoughts come from a source entitled to rerr respect Ail atten- 
tion ; and as the author goes over the whole ground of collegiate education, 
criticising fk«e1y all the arrangements in every department and in all their 
hearings, the book is very full of matter. We hope it will prove the begin- 
ning of a thorough discussion. It is a noticeable fact, that none, or next 
to none, of the reforms that have been attempted in some of our coUegee 
within fifteen or twenty years, have succeeded. Yet the public mind is 
not very easy on the subject ; Dr. Wayland is not satisfied ; and the minda 
of other gentlemen similarly situated, are in like position." 
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YOUNG LADIES* CLASS BOOK; 

A Selectton of Lessons for Reading in Prose and Vene. 

By Ebbnbzbb Bailbt, A. M., Principal of 

the Young Ladies' Bfgh School, Boston. 

Theenty-third Stereotj/pe Edition, 

From the PrineipaU of the Public Schools for FenuUea^ Boston. 
*'Gbntlbhbn:— We hare examined the Young Ladies' Class Book 
with interest and pleasure; with interest, because we havejelt the want 
of a Reading Boole expressly designed for the use of females; and with 

fleasure, because we have found it well adapted to supply the deficiency, 
n the selections for a Reader designed for boys, the eloquence of the bar, 
the pulpit, and the forum, may be laid under heavy contribution ; but such 
select i»ns, we conceive, are out of place in a book designed for females. 
We have been pleased, therefore, to observe, that in the Young Ladies' 
Class Bootc such pieces are rare. The high-toned morality, the freedom 
from sectarianism, the taste, richness, and tidaptation of the selections, 
added to the neatnessof its external appearance, must commend it to all; 
while the practical teacher will not fail to observe that diversity of style, 
together with those peculiar points, the want of which, few, who have 
not felt, know how to supply. Resxwctfully yours, 

ABRAHikH AnDBBWB, 

Cbarlbs Fox, 
Barnum Fibld, 
R G. Pabkbb. 

From the Principal of the Mount Vernon School, Boston. 

"I have examined with much Interest the Young Ladies' Class Book, 
by Mr. Bailey, and have been very higiily pleased with its contents. It 
is my intention to introduce it into my own school, as I regard it as not 
only remarlcably well fitted to answer its particular object as a book of 
•zarcises in the art of elocution, but as calculated to have an influence 
upon the character and conduct, which will be in every respect ftivorable. 

Jacob Abbott. 

From the Principal of Franklin Seminary. NewMarket, N. H. 
** I have examined with much satisfaction the Young Ladies' Class Book, 
by Mr. Bailey, and consider it the best work of the kind extant. Such a 
work has long been a desideratum, and I am happy that it is so fully met 
in the present work; the happy and judicious selections, indicate the 
chaste spirit which has so long distinguished its author, both as a teacher 
and a scholar. I earnestly desire that it may have a universal patronage. 
I have selected it for my school, in preference to all others. 

Yours, with esteem, Ahaba Buck. 

"The reading books prepared for academic use, are often unsuitable for 
females. They contain pieces too masculine, too martial, too abstract and 
erudite, and too little adapted to the delicacy of the female taste. We are 
glad, therefore, to perceive that an attempt has been made to supply the 
deficiency ; and we believe that the task has been faithfully and buccese- 
fully accomplished. The selections are judicious and chaste; and so'far 
as they have any moral bearing, appear to be unexceptionable. — Educth 
tion Reporter, 

'* We were never so struck with the Importance of having reading boolu 
for fem»le schools, adapted particularly to that express purpose, as while 
lo'>ki ng over the pages of this selection. The emi nent success of t he com- 
piler in teaching this br%nch, to which we can parsonally bear testimony, 
is sulli^iant evidence of the chara6ter of the work, considered as a selec- 
tion of lessons in elocution; they are. In general, admirably adapted to 
cultivate the amiable and gentle traits of the female character, at well as. 
to elevate and hhprove tlM miRd."— Afinole e/XdusaHon. 



ROMAN ANTiaUITIES 

▲ITD 

ANCIENT MYTHOLOGY. 

By C. K. DILLAWAY, A. M., 

Lata Prlnoipol In the Bostoa Public Latin School. 

Illustrated by elegant Eogravinga. 

Sixth ediiionf improved. 

tO^Thia work la rapidly coming into use all orer our country; it i« 
already introduced into most of our High Schoola and Academiee, and 
many of our Ck>Ilege8. A new and beautiful edition haa just been 
published. 

FVom the Boston Education Reporter. 

'*The want of a cheap rolume, embracing a succinct account of ancient 
customs, togettier with a view of classical mythology, has long been felt. 
To the student of a language, some Icnowiedge of the manners, habits, and 
religious feelings of the people whose language is studied, is indispensably 
requisite. This knowledge is seldom to be obtained without tedious ro- 
search or laborious investigation. Mr. Diliaway 's book seems to hare been 
prepared with special reference to the wants of thoae who are just entering 
upon a classical career; and we deem it but a simple act of justice, to aav, 
that it supplies the want, which, as we have before 8aid,has long been felt. 
In a small duodecimo, of about one hundred and fifty pages, he concen- 
trates the most valuable and interesting particulars relating to Roman 
antiquity ; together with as fuU an account of heathen mythology as is 
generally needed in our highest seminaries. A peculiar merit of this com- 
pilation, and one which will gain it admission into our highly respectable 
female seminaries, is the total absence of all allusion, even the most re- 
mote, to the dis^sting obscenities of ancient mythology ; while, at the 
•ame time, nothirig is omitted which a pure mind would reel interested to 
know. We recommend the Ixwk as a valuable addition to the treatises in 
our schools and academies. ' * 

From Ebemxer Bailey, Principal of the Young Ladies' High School, 

Boston. 

" Having used DUlatoay's Roman Antiquities and Ancient Mythology 
in my school for several years, I commend it to teachers, with great confr- 
dence, as a valuable text- book on those interesting branches of education. 

E. Bailbt. 

"We well remember, in the davs of our pupilage, how unpopular as a 
study was the volume of Roman Antiquities introduced in the academic 
course. It wearied on account of its prolixity, filling a thick octavo, and 
was the prescribed task each afternoon for a long three months. It waa 
reserved for one of our Boston instructers to apply the condensing appara- 
tus to this mass of crudities, and so to modemixe the oniiqvities of the 
old Romans, as to make a befitting abridgment for schools of the first order. 
Mr. Diliaway has presented such a compilation as must be interesting to 
lads, and become popular as a text-book. Historical facts are stated with 
great simplicity and clearness ; the most important points are seized upon, 
while trilling peculiarities are passed unnoticed."— Jmcnccn Tratelitr. 
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BLAKE'S FIRST BOOK IN ASTRONOMT. 

I^esigned for the Use of Common Schools. By Ber. J. L. Bulks, D. D. 
llliutratad by Steol-Flate Engrarinffi. 

From E. Hinddey, Prof. o/Maihematiea in Maryland UnivtrtUy, 

'* I am much indebted to you for a copy of the First Book in Astronomy* 
It is a worlc of utility and merit, far superior to any other which I hare 
seen. Ttie autlior has selected his topics with great judgment,— arranged 
them in admirable order,— exhibited them in a style and manner at once 
tasteful and philosophical. Nothing seems wanting,— nothing redundant. 
It is truly a rery beautiful and attractiye book, calculated to afford both 
pleasure and profit to all who may enjoy the advantage of perusing it. 

E. HXNGEUIT. 

From B. Field, Principal of the Hancock School, Boston^^ 

" I know of no other work on Astronomy, so well calculated to interest 
and instruct young learners in this sublime science." 

From Jamea F. Gould^ A. M. Principal of the High School for Young 

Ladiea, Baltimore, Md. 

•' I shall introduce your First Book in Astronomy into my Academy in 
September. I consider it decidedly superior to any elementary work of 
the kind I hare erer seen. Jambs F. Gould. 

From Isaac Foster ^ Inatrueter ofYouth^ Portland^ 

"I have examined Blake's First Book in Astronomy, and am much 
pleased with it. A very happy selection of topics is presented in a manner 
which cannot fail to interest the learner, while the questions will assist 
hiiu materially in fixing in the memory what ought to be retained. It 
leaves the most intricate parts of the subject for those who are able to 
master them, and brings before the young pupil only what can be made 
intelligible and interesting to him. Isaac Fobtbr. 

" The illustrations, both pictorial and verbal, are admirably intelligible; 
and the definitions are such as to be easily comprehended by juvenile 
scholars. The author has interwoven with his scientific instructions 
much interesting historical information, and contrived to dress his phi* 
losophy in a garb truly attractive."— iV. Y. Daily Evening Journal, 

'* We are free to say, that it is, in our opinion, decidedly the best work 
we have any knowledge of, on the sublime and interesting subject of 
Astronomy. The engravings are executed in a superior style, and the 
mechanical appearance of the book is extremely prepossessing. The 
knowledge imparted is in lane^uage at once chaste, elegant and simple, — 
adapted te the comprehension of those for whom It is designed. The 
subject-matter is selected with great judgment, and evinces uncommon 
industry and research. We earnestly hope tliat parents and teachers will 
examine and judge for themselves, as we feel confident they will coincide 
with us in opinion. We only hope the circulation of the work will be 
commensurate with its merits." — Boston Evening Oazette. 

" We do not hesitate to recommend it to the notice of the superintend- 
ing committees, teachers, and pupils of our public schools."— i&fafe Her- 
old, Portsmouth, N. H. 

*' This neat and prepossessing little volume comprehends all the requi- 
aites of a good book, — such a book as may safely be put into the hands of 
children with advantage. The diction is chaste and pure, the subject 
matter selected with great judgment, and the laaguRge is peculiarly 
adapted to the comprehension of the young mind. The introdaction of 
it into our schools generally, will, we believe, essentially promote the 
causa of education." — Saeo paper, 
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BLAKE'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

JL HEW EDITION, ENLARGED. 

Being Coarersatlons on Philoaophy, with the addition of Explanatory 

Notes, Quevtiona for Ezamioation, and a Dictionary of Philo- 

sophicaL Terms. With Twenty-eight steel engravings. 

By the Rer. J. L. Blakb, D. D. 

SOr Perhaps no work has contributed so much as this to excite a fond- 
ness for the study of Natural Philosophy in youthful mimis. The familiar 
comparisons with which tt atwunds, awaken interest, and riret the atten- 
tioa of the pupil. It is introduced, with great success, into the puhUc 
schools in Boston. 

From Rev. J. Adams, Prea. of Charkaton CoUegtt S. C. 

"I^are been highly gratified with ihe oerusal of your edition of Con- 
yersations on Natural Philosophy. The Questions, Notes, and Explana- 
tions of Terms, are valuable additions to the work, and make this edition 
superior to any oilier with which 1 am acquainted. I shall recommend it 
wherever I have an opportunity." 

" We avail ourselves of the opportunity furnished us by the publication 
of a new edition of this deservedly popular work, to recommend it, not 
only to those instructeroi who may not already have adopted it, but also 
generally to all readers who are desirous of obtaining information on the 
subjects on which It treats. By Questions arranged at the bottom of the 
pa^es, in which the collateral facts are arranged, he directs the attention 
of the learner to the principal topics. Mr. Blake has also added many 
Notes, which illustrate the passages to which they are appended, and the 
Dictionary of Philosophical Terms Is a useful addition.— 17. S. Lit. Gax, 



PALEY'S NATURAL THEOLOGY; 

Illustrated by forty Plates, and Selections from the Notes of Dr. Paxtom. 

With additional Notes, original and selected, for this edition ; 

With a Vocabulary of Scientific terms. 

Edited by John Warb, M. P. 

"The work before us Is one which deserves rather to be studied, than 
merely read. Indeed, without diligent attention and study, neither the 
excellences of it can be fully discovered, nor its advantages realized. It 
is therefore gratifying to find it introduced, as a text-book, into the colleges 
and literary institutions of our country. The edition before us is superior 
to any we have seen, and, we believe, superior to any that has yet been 
published." — Spirit o/the Pilgrims, 

" Perhaps no one of our author's works gives greater satisfaction to all 
classes of readers, the young, and the old, the ignorant, and the enlighten- 
ed. Indeed, we recollect no book In which the arguments for the existence 
and attributes of the Supreme Being, to be drawn from his works, ars 
exhibited in a manner more attractive and more convincing." — Christian 
Examiner. 

'• We hail the appearan<*#j of Paley's Theology with unfeigned pleasure. 
No man Is an atheist at.«i reading the work. Infidelity changes its char- 
acter, and becomes downright and wilful opposition to the truth, after it 
has gone over the pages tiefore us. We recommend to all young men who 
may see this article, to procure a copy of it forthwith; we advise parents 
to procure it for their sons and for their daughtsrs."— TVtimjMf. 
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CLASSICAL STUDIES. 

ESSAYS ON AKCIENT LITERATURE ANB ART. 

With the Blographj and Correspondence of eminent Philologiste. 

fiy Barnas Sbars, President Newton Theol. Institution, 

B.B.Edwards, Prof. Andover Theol. Seminary, and 

C. C. Fblton, Prof. Harrard University. 

"This elegant book is worthy of a more extended notice than our limits 
at present will permit us to gire it. Great labor and care have been be- 
stowed upon its typographical execution, which does honor to the Amerl- 
can press. It is one of the rare beauties of the page, that not a word Is 
divided at the end of a line The mechanical part of the work, however, 
is its least praise. It Is unique in its character.-^slanding alone among 
the innumerable books of this book-njaking age. The authors well deserve 
the thanks of the cultivated and disciplined portion of the community, for 
the service which, by this publication, ihey have done to the cause of 
letters. Amid the tide of Influences which are calculated to deteriorate our 
literature, and degrade the standard of taste and learning, we feel under 
great obligittions to those who endeavor to restore the authority of ac- 
knowledged models, to set up barriers against the sweeping flood of worth- 
less literature, which is spreading far and wide its evil resulu, and con- 
cerning which our chief consolation is, that it is likely to be as transitory 
as it is deleterious. The book Is a plea for classical learning. While its fine 
introduction and some of the essays directly avow this design, the corre-* 
spondence of literary men which it contains, aims indirectly at the same 
result. The book is of a high order, and worthy of the attentive perusal of 
erery scholar. It is a noble monument to the taste, and judgment, and 
sound learning of the projectors, and will yield, we doubt not, a rich har- 
vest of fame to themselves, and of benefit to our literature."— CAr. Rev. 

"This volume is no common-place production. It is truly refreshing, 
when we are obliged from week to week to look through the mass of boolcs 
which increases upon our table, many of which are extremely attenuated 
In thought and jejune in style, to find sometbins which carries us back 
to the pure and invigorating Influence of the' master minds of antiquity. 
The gentlemen who have produced this volume deserve the cordial thanks 
of the literary world. '* — Netp England Puritan. 

" This book will do good in our colleges. Every student will want a 
copy, and many will be stimulated by its perusal to a more vigorous and 
enthusiastic pursuit of that higher and more solid learnmg. which alone 
deserves to be called 'classical.' The recent tendencies have been to the 
.neglect of this, and we reioice in this timely efl!brt of minds so well quali- 
fied for such a work." — K^ctor, 

"The object of the accomplished gentlemen who have engaged in Us 
preparation has been, to foster and extend among educated men, in this 
country, the already growing interest in classical studies. The design is 
a noble and generous onoy'knd has been executed with a taste and good 
sense, that do honor both to the writers and the publishers. The book 
is one which deserves a place in the library of every educated man. To 
those now engaged in classical study it cannot fail to be highly useful, 
while to the more advanced scholar it will open new sources of interest 
and delight in the unfoiigotten pursuits of his earlier days." — Pror. Jour.. 

"The work has been prepared by three gentlemen connected with as 
many different institutions, who seem to have entered upon and executed 
their labor eon amore It is a beautiful example of the attractive force of 
elegant and useful literature, overcoming the repelling elements of what 
are presumed to be different creeds. And the product Is worthy of the 
sacrifice, if there have been one. It is an elegant and valuable tribute to 
the value of classical learning. An introductory essay leaves a deep Im- 
pression of ttw worth and use of classical studies."— PoflAmd Mirror. 
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GESENIUS' HEBREW GRAMMAE, 

Translated from the Elerenth German Edition. Bj T. J. Cohamt, Prof. 

of Hebrew and of Biblical Criticism and Interpretation in ths 

Theol. Institution at Hamilton, N. Y. Witli a Course of 

Kzercises in Hebrew^ Grammar, and a Hebrew Clires* 

tomathy, prepared by tlie Translator. 

Third Edition. 

tC9^ Special reference has been had in the arrangement, iUuMtratione, 
the addition of the Course o/ Exercisea, the Chreatomathy^^., to adapt 
it to. the wante of those who may wish to pursue the study of Hebrew 
without the aid of a teacher. 

Prof. Stuart in an article in the Biblical Repository, says :— " With such 
effarts, — duch unremitted, unwearied, energetic efforts^ — what are we to 
expect from such a man as Gesenius? Has he talent, judgment, tact, as 
a philologist? Read his work on Isaiah; compare his Hebrew Grammar 
with the other grammars of the Hebrew which Germany has yet produced ; 
read and compare any twenty, or eren ten articles on any of the diflicult 
and impjrtani words in the Hebrew, with the same in Buxtorff, Cocceiua, 
Sioclcins, Eichhorn's Simonis, Winer, eren (Parkhurst, I cannot once 
name), and then say whether Gasenius, as a Hebrew philologer, has talents, 
tact, and judgment Noihmg but riral feelings, or prejudice, or antipathy 
to his theological sentimenu, can prerent a unity of answer." 

From the Hon, Edward Everett. 
. *Gbntlbicin, — I am greatly indebted to you for a beautiful copy of the 
translation of Geseniua's Hebrew Grammar, by Prof Conant. The reputa- 
tion of ihe origi nal Is beyond the necessity of any testimonials, and 1 doubt 
not, from the character of Prof. Conant, that the translation deeerres the 
favorable reception which, I am happy to see, It has met with. As a spe- 
cimen of typography, the work does great credit to your press. 

Your obliged friend and servant, Edward Evbrbtt. 

"The workof Gesenius requires no eulogy from ui: nor is this the place 
to enter into a detailed examination of his theoretical views or practic-al 
exposition of the structure of the language; but we concur with the 
translator in considering that, as a philosophical arrangement and ex* 
plaiiation of its grammatical phenomena, it has no equal; and that it Is 
particularly distinguished by a chaste simplicity, and attractive clearnes* 
of method, — qualities which not only imply a correct taste and logical 
understanding, but evince, also, a thorough mastery of the subject. 
Profdssor Conant has rendered a substantial sorvice to the cause of biblical 
learning, and done honor to the important denomination of which he is a 
member. Besides executing with excellent fidelity and good judgment 
his translation of the Grammar of the great Hebraist of the age, he haa 
some useful additions of his own, and has, in numerous instances, cor- 
rected mistakes of a too common class, which, if they give little trouble 
to some readers, are the worst annoyance to others, — that of errors in 
reference. He has also made ad Jitions of a very judicious as well as moral 
character, in a series of grammatical Exercises. The typographical exe- 
cution is in ths be^t style of the Cambridge universitv printers. The 
letterpress is beautiful, and all b it immaculate." — N. A. Review. 

"Professor Conant has executed his task with great ability. He does 
not appear merely in the character of a translator: the Chresiomathy and 
Exercises prepared by him form a very valuable addition to the work. 
Ths latter, especially, are prepared with great skill and ability, in such a 
way as to lean the student forw.inl, step by step, making him thoroughly 
familiar with each point as he advances. One other point of extreme im- 
portance In such a work, we must not fail to notice,— the correctness of the 
printing. And when we add that the typography,— «t least the English 
part of it,->is as beautiful as It is correct, we have said as much as is 
neosMMry to recoamwnd tha Mok to all stodMitsof HelRVw.''— HMotvJar. 
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THE FOUR GOSPELS, WITH NOTES. 

Chiefly Explanatory; intended principally for Sabbatii School Teachera 

and Bible Classes, and as an Aid to Family Instruction. 

By Henry J. Riplet, Prof, of Sacred Rhetoric 

and Pastoral Duties, Newton Theol. Ins. 

Seventh Edition. 

CC^ This work should be in the hands of every student of the Bible; 
especially every Sabbath school and Bible class teacher. It is prepaied 
with special reference to this class of persons, and contains a mass of just 
the kind of information wanted. 

'*The undersigned, having examined Professor Ripley's Notes on the 
Gospels, can recommend them with con^dence to all who need such helps 
in the study of the sacred Scriptures. Those passages which all con 
understand are left ' without note or comment,' and the principal labor 
is devoted to the explanation of such parts as need to be explained and 
rescued from the perversions of erroriets, both the ignorant and the learned. 
The practical suggestions at the close of each chapter, are not the least 
valuahle portion of the work. Most cordially, for the sake of truth and 
righteousness, do we wish for these Notes a wide circulaticm. 

Baron Stow, R. H. Neaib, R. Tuhnbull, 
Daniei. Sharp, J. W. Parker, N. Colver." 
Wm. Haoub, R. W. Cdshuan, 

" Professor Ripley has given us a specimen of the right kind of Com- 
mentary ; the Notes are more strictly explanatory than those ol Mr. 
Barnes; they occupy a smaller space; the style, though less pointed and 
vivacious, exhibits more sobriety; the princifiles ot interpretation are 
more cautiously applied; and the explanations, particularly on tha sub- 
ject of baptism, are more correct." — Christian JRtvittD. 

THE 

ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, WITH NOTES. 

Chiefly Explanatory. Designed for Teachers in Sabbath Schools 
and Bible Classes, and as an Aid to Family Instruction. 

By Prof. Henry J. Ripley. 

"The external appearance of this book,— the bindiner and the printed 
page, — * it Is a pleasant thing for the eyes to behold.' On examining the 
contents, we are favorably impressed, first, by the wonderful perspicuity, 
aimpticity.and comprehensiveness of the author's style; secondly, by the 
completeness and systematic arrangement of the work, in all its parts, 
the 'remarks' on each paragraph being carefully separated from the ex- 
position ; thirdly, by the correct theology, solid instruction, and consistent 
explanations of difficult passages. The work cannot fail to be received 
with favor. These Notes are much more full than the Notes on the Gospels 
by the same author. A beautiful map accompanies them."— i2/>^ec/or. 

**Tbe steady and extensive sale of Ripley's Notes on the Gospels afford 
good reason to expect great popularity for the present work, and an ac- 
quaintance with both will induce most readers to long for similar Notes on 
the Epistles. "-i'A'. Y. Baptist Advocate. 

" For those who desire aid in understanding and explaining this portion 
of Revelation, and who have no access to larger commentariea, we cordial- 
ly recommend tbia volume."— fop/is^ Rssord, Phila. 



]t0ork0 on BopttBttt 



THE BAPTISMAL QUESTION; 

Containing Messrs. Cookb and Townb's "Hints to an Enquirer, on 

the subject of Baptism, "-^a Review of the "Hints," bj the 

Rer. WiLUAM Haoub, with a "Rejoinder," by 

CooxB and Townb, and Mr. Haovb'b 

Examination of the Rejoinder. 

BAPTISM ITS OWN WITNESS ; 

Or, Reflections suggested by reading " The Baptised Child." Bj Rev. 
Wm. Haoub, Pastor of Federal St. Baptist Church, Boston. 

JEWETT ON BAPTISM. 

The Mode and Subjects of Baptism. By Milo P. Jbwbtt, ▲. M., 

late professor in Marietta College, and a licensed minister 

of the Presbyterian church. 

Sixth Thotuand. 



CHRISTIAN BAPTISM. 

An Examination of Stuart's Essay on Baptism. By H. J. Riputr, 
Professor in Newton Theological Institution. 



FULLER'S DIALOGUES ON COMMUNION. 

Being a candid and able Discussion of Strict and Mixed Com- 
munion ; to which is added, Dr. Griffin's Letter on 
the subject, and a Review of the same, 
by Prof. H. J. Riplbt. 
Second Edition, 

Those Christians who have read the writings of the celebrated Mr. Hall 
on this subject, ought to do themselves the justice to peruse these con* 
venations by one of his church, the son of the late Andrew Fuller. The 
worlc is written in a manly style, and did not interrupt the affection 
which existed between Mr Hall and Mr. Fuller. This relation between 
the two writers gives much interest to the publication. One important 
trait in the Dialogue is, that Mr. Fuller meets Mr. Hall arrayea in his 
own language. As a controversial work it has few rivals, in regard either 
to Christian spirit, or ars^umentative powers. The public are under ob* 
ligations to the editor, Rev. Peter Chase, for his notes, references, See, 
which enhance the value of the American edition. Prof Ripley's able 
Review of Dr. Griffin's letter, adds intrinsic worth to the book, which will 
ever remain a standard volume on this important subject. 
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the Library on or before the last date 
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A fine of five cents a day is inonrred 
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